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The Hiftory 6f Englith Poetry, from the Clofe of the Eleventh té 
the Commencement of the Eighteenth Century: Vol. III. By 
Thomas Warton, 8. D. 4to. tl. 1s. in Boards. Dodfley. 


N our Review of the two former volumes of this wotk, we 
frequently had occafion to obferve the great tafte and 
judgment difplayed by Mr. Warton in the profecution of his 
fubjec&t *. In the volume now before us, the indications of 
his critical talents continue to be equally confpicuous ; and he 
perfeveres with the fame attentive accuracy in his laborious re- 
fearches ; which are not reftricted to an enquiry into the me- 
tits or demerits of particular compofitiors, in detail, but in- 
veftigate the general character of the Englifh poetry in dif- 
ferent periods of its progreffion. 

The prefent volume begins with a Differtation on thé Gefta 
Romanorum ; an ancient ftory-book, fuppofed to have been 
firt printed about the year 1473. . It is compiled from the ob- 
folete Latin chronicles of the later Roman, or rather German 
ftory, heightened by romantic inventions from the legends of 
the faints, oriental apologues, and many of the fhorter fic- 
titious narratives which came into Eutope with the Arabian 
literature: . 


¢ Tales, out author obferves, are the learning of a tude age. 
‘In the progrefs of letters, fpeculation and enquiry commence 
with refinement of manners. Literature becorbes fentimentay 
and difcurfive, in proportion as a people is polifhed: and m 
muft be inflraéted by faéts, either real or imaginary, before they, 





* See Crit. Rev. vol. xxxvii. p. 275, 340, 435. Alfo vol. xlv. 
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an apprehend the fubtleties of argument, and the force of re- 
flection. . 

‘ Vincent of Beauvais, a learned Dominican of France, who 
flourifhed in the thirteenth century, obferves in his Mirror of 
Hiftory, that it was a practice of the preachers of his age, to 
roufe the indifference and relieve the languor of their hearers, by 
quoting the tables of Efop: yet, at the fame time, he recom- 
mends a fparing and prudent application of thefe profane fancies 
in the difcuffion of facred fubjeéts. Among the Harleian ma- 
nufcripts in the Britifh Mufeum we find a very ancient collection 
of two hundred and fifteen -ftories, romantic, allegorical, re- 
ligious, and legendary, which were evidently compiled by a pro- 
fefled preacher, for the ufe of monaftic focieties. Some of thefe 
appear to have been committed to writing from the recitals of 
bards and minftrels : others to have been invented and written by 
troubadours and monks. In the year 1389, a grand fyftem of 
divinity appeared at Paris, afterwards tranilated by Caxton under 
the title of the Court of Sapyence, which abounds with a mul- 
titude of hiftorieal examples, parables, and apologues; and 
which the writer wifely fuppofes to be much more likely to in- 
tereft the attention and excite. the devotion of the people, than 
the authority of fcience, and the parade of theology. In con- 
fequence of the expediency of this mode of inftruétion, the Le- 

ends of the Saints were received into the ritual, and rehearfed 
in the courfe of public worfhip. For religious romances were 
nearly allied to fongs of chivalry; and the fame grofs ignorance 
of the people, which in the early centuries of Chriftianity created 
a neceflity of introducing the vifible pomp of theatrical cere- 
monies into the churches, was taught the duties of devotion, hy 
being amufed with the achievements of {piritual knight-errantry, 
and impreffed wtth the examples of pious heroifm. In more 
cultivated periods, the Decameron of Boccace, and other books 
of that kind, ought to be confidered as the remnant of a {pecies 
of writing which was founded on the fimplicity of mankind, and 
was adapted to the exigencies of the infancy of fociety.’ 


After giving a general account of the Gefta Romanorum, 
Mr. Warton proceeds to exhibit a compendious analyfis of it, 
intermixed with occafional illuftrations, in which he difco- 
vers great acquaintance with the writings of thofe times. In 
the eightieth chapter of this production Mr. Warton has found 
the fable of Parnell’s Hermit; which, with our author’s few 
but judicious remarks on the fubject, we fhall lay before our 
readers. 


‘ A devout hermit lived in a cave, near which a fhepherd 
folded his flock, Many of the fheep being ftolen, the thepherd 
was unjufily killed by his mafter as being concerned in the theft. 
The hermit feeing an innocent man put to death, began to fuf- 
pect the exiftence of a divine Providence; and refolved no lon- 
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yer to perplex himfelf with the. ufelefs feverities of religion, ‘but. 
to mix in the world. In travelling from his retirement, he was 
met by an angel in the figure of a man; who faid, ‘* Tam an 
angel, and am fent by God to be your companion on the road.” 
They entered a city; and begged for lodging at the houfe of a 
knight, who entertained them at a fplendid fupper. In the night, 
the angel rofe from his bed, and ftrangled the knight’s only child 
who was afleep in the cradle. The hermit was aitonifhed at this 
barbarous return for fo much hofpitality, but was afraid to make 
any remonftrance to his companion. Next morning they went 
to another city. Here they were liberally received in the houfe 
of an opulent citizen ; but in the night the angel rofe, and ftole 
a golden cup of ineftimable value. ‘The hermit now concluded, 
that his companion was a bad angel. In travelling forward the 
next morning, they pafled over a bridge; about the middie of 
which they meta poor man, of whom the angel afked the way to 
the next city. Having received the defired information, the 
angel pufhed the poor man into the water, where he was imme- 
diately drowned. In the evening they arrived at the houfe of a 
rich man; and begging for a lodging, were ordered to fleep ina 
fhed with the cattle. ‘In the morning the angel gave the rich 
man the cup which he had ftolen. The hermit, amazed that the 
cup which was ftolen from their friend and benefattor fhould be 
given to one who tefufed them a Iédging, began to be now con- 
vinced that his companion was the devil; and begged to go on 
alone. But theangel faid, ‘* Hear me, and depart. When you 
lived in your hermitage a fhepherd was killed by his matter. He 
was innocent of the fuppofed offence: but had he not been then 
killed, he would have committed crimes in which he would have 
died impenitent. His mafter endeavours to atone for the mur- 
ther, by dedicating the remainder of his days to alms and deeds 
of charity. I ftrangled the child of the knight. But know, 
that the father was fo intent on heaping up riches for this child, 
as to negleét thofe ats of public miunificence for which he was 
before io diitinguifhed, and to which he has now returned, I 
’ ftole the golden cup of the hofpitable citizen. But know, that 
from a life of the ftricteft temperance, he becathe, in confequence 
of poffeffing this cup, a perpetual drunkard, and is now the moft 
abftemious of men. I threw the poor man into the water. He 
was then honeft and religious. But know, had hé walked one 
half of a mile further, he would have murthered a man in a ftate 
of mortal fin. I gave the golden cup to the rich man who re- 
fufed to take us within his roof. He has therefore received his 
reward in this world; and in the next, will fuffer the pains of 
hell for his inhofpitalgy.” The hermit fell proftrate at the an- 
pes feet; and requefting forgivenefs, returned to his hermitage, 

ully convinced of the wifdom and juftice of God’s government. : 
‘ This is the fable of Parnell’s Hermit, which that elegant yet 
eriginal writer has heightened with many mafterly touches of 
Y2 - poets 
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poetical colouring, and a happier arrangement of circumftances. 
Among other proofs which might be mentioned of Parnell’s ge- 
nius and addrefs in treating this fubject, by referving the dif- 
covery of the angel to a critical period at the clofe of the fable, 
he has found means to introduce a beautiful defcription, and an 
interefting furprife.’ 


In examining the works of a remote period, the enquirer 
fometimes makes a difcovery of which he had no expeétation. 
We meet with an incident of this kind in the following ex- 
tract, relative to the origin of the title magifter in our uni- 
verfities. 


‘ In this ftory one of the magicians is ftyled Magiffer peritus, 
and fometimes limply Magiffer. That is, a cunaing-man. The 
title Magifer in our univerfities has its origin from the ufe of 
this word in the middle ages. With what propriety it is now 
continued I will not fay. Myffery, anciently uted for a parti- 
cular art, or fkill in general, is a fpecious and eafy corruption of 
Maiftery or Maftery, the Englifh of the Latin Magifierium, or 
Artificium; in French Maifrrife, Meftier, Meftriz, and in Italian 
Maogifterio, with the fame fenfe. In the French romance of 
‘Cleomedes, -a phyfician is called fimply Maitre. 
‘ Lie font de chou qu’il n’y a 
Peril et que bien garira: 
Car il li Maz/tre ainfi dit leur ont. 

And the medical art is ftyled Meffrie. ** Quant il (the furgeon) 
apergut que c’eftoit maladie non mie curable par nature et pat 
Mefirie, et par medicine, &c.” Maifirife is uted for art or work- 
manfhip, in the Chronicon of St. Denis, ‘* Entre les autres pre- 
fens, li envoia une horologe de laton, ouvrez par marveilleufe 
Maifrife.” .That the Latin Magiferivm has precifely the fame 
fenfe appears from an account of the contract for building the con- 
ventual church of Cafino in Italy, in the year 1349. The ar- 
ehiteéts agree to build the church inthe form of the Lateran at 
Rome. ‘“ Et in cafu fi aliquis [defectus] in eorum Magiferio 
appareret, promiferunt refarcire.” Chaucer, in the Romaunt of 
the Rofe, ufes Mai/iri/e tor artifice. and workmanhhip. 


¢ Was made a toure of grete Maiffri/z, 
A fairer faugh no man with fight, 
Large, and wide, and of grete might, &c. 


And, in the fame poem, in defcribing the fhoes of Mirth, 


¢ And fhode he was, with grete Maiffrie, 
Which fhone decopid and with lace. 


Mayfirye occurs in the deferi ption of a lady’s faddle, in Syr Laun- 
-fal’s romance. 


¢ Her fadell was femely fett, 
The fambus were grene felvett, 
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I paynted with ymagerye ; 
The bordure was of belles 
/ Of ryche golde and nothynge elles ° 
That any man myzt afpie : 
In the arfounis before and behynde 
Were twey ftones of Ynde — 
Gay for the may/?rye. 
The paytrell of her palfraye 
Was worth an earldom, &c. 
‘* In the faddle-bow were two jewels of India, very beautiful to 
be feen, m confequence of the great art with which they were 
wrought: Chaucer calls his Monke, 
—— fayre for the Maifrie, 
An outrider, that lovid venery. 
Fayre for the Maiffrie means, fkilledin the Mazfrie of the game, 
La Maiftrife du Venerie, or the fcience of hunting, then fo much 
a favourite, as fimply and familiarly to be called the maifric. 
From many other inttances which I could produce, I will only 
add, that the fearch of the philofopher’s ftone is called in thé 
Latin Geber, lnaveffigario Magifrerit.” 

To every tale in the Gefta Romanorum is fubjoined a mo- 
ralifation, reducing it into a Chriftian or moral leffon. On 
this fubjeét our author remarks, that the age was an age of 
vifion and myftery-; and every work was believed to contain a 
double, or fecondary meaning. Not only the general hiftory 
of ancient times was explained allegorically, but even the 
poetical fictions of the claflics were fuppofed to denote the 
great truths of religion. Such notions can only be defended 
upon theconfideration of the extreme fimplicity in the knowlege 
of thofe times. 

We formerly obferved that Mr. Pope had projeéted a hiftory 
of Englith poetry, in which he propofed to clafs the feveral 
writers according to their fuppofed fchools. But, inftead of fol- 
lowing this plan, Mr, Warton, with great propriety, adopted 
the chronological method of arrangement, which has the ad- 
vantage of exhibiting the progrefs of Englifh poetry in a much 
clearer and more connected view. In the two former volumes, 
he took notice of fome particular periods at which there might 
be obferved a remarkable gradation in the improvement of the 
art. At the commencement of the prefent volume the author 
remarks another important epoch, when the intercourfe with 
Italy, which may be dated from about the beginning of the 
fixteenth century, not only introduced the ftudies of claffical 
literature into England, but gave a new turn to our verna- 
cular poetry. The ftate of poetry at this period is juftly deli- 
neated in the following quotation. 


Ah, * Pe- 
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‘ Petrarch ftill continued the moft favourite poet of the Ita- 
fians; and had eftablithed a manner, which was univerfally 
adopted and imitated by his ingemious countrymen. Inthe mean 
time, the courts both of France and England were diftinguithed 
for their elegance. Francis the Firft had changed the ftate of 
Jetters in France, by mixing gallantry with learning, and by ad- 
mitting the ladies to his court in company with the ecclefiaftics, 
His caroufals were celebrated with a brilliancy and a feftivity un- 
known to the ceremonious fhews of former princes. Henry the 
Eighth vied with Francis in thefe gaieties. His ambition, which 
could not bear a rival even in diverfions, was feconded by4diberality 
of difpofition and a love of oftentation, For Henry, with many 
boiiterous qualities, was magnificent and affable.- Had he never 
murthered his wives, his politenefs to the fair fex would remain 
unimpeached. _ His’ martial fports were unincumbered by the 
barbaric pomp of the ancient chivalry, and foftened by the 
growing habits of more rational manners. He. was attached to 
thofe fpectacles and public amufements, in which beauty aflumed 
a principal fhare ; and his frequent mafques and tournaments en- 
couraged a high {pirit of romantic courtefy. Poetry was the na- 
tural accompaniment of thefe refinements. Henry himfelf- was 
a leader and a chief character in thefe pageantries, and at the 
fame time'a reader and a writer of verfes. The language and 
the manners of Italy were efteemed and ftudied. The fonnets of 
Petrarch were the great models of compofition. They entered 
into the genius of the fafhionable manners; and ina court of 
fuch a coniplexion, Petrarch of courfe became the popular poet. 

enry Howard earl Surrey, with a miftrefs perhaps. as beautiful 
as Laura, and at leaft with Petrarch’s paflion if not his tafte, led 
the way to great improvements in Englith poetry, by a happy 
‘imitation of Petrarch, and other ltalian poets, who had been 
mott fuccefsful 1 in painting the anxieties of love with pathos and 
propriety.’ 

- We are.afterwards prefented with a concife biographical ac- 
count of lord Surrey, as tending to throw great light on the 
character and fubjeéts of his poetry. Our ‘author adopts Mr. 
Walpole’s opinion refpecting the genealogy of-the fair Ge- 
raldine, fo memorable for being the object of lord Surrey’s 
paffionate fonnets. It has been commonly imagined that fhe 
lived at Florence, and was of the family of Gteaiai in that 
city ; but, according to the authority cited by Mr. Warton, 
the was undoubtedly one of the daugiiters of Gerald Fitzgerald, 
earl of Kildare. 

© In the fonnets of Surrey, fays Mr. Warton, we are furprifed 
to find nothing of that metaphyfical caft which marks the Italian 
poets, his fuppofed matters, efpecially Petrarch. ‘Sutrey’s fen- 
timents are for the mott part nataral'and unaffected ;. arifing from 
his own feélings, and dictated by the prefent circumftances, 


His | poetry 1 is alike unembarrafled by learned allutions, or elabo- 
ee as a 
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rate conceits. If our authgr copies Petrarch, it is Petrarch’s bet- 
ter manner : when he defcends from his Platonic abftractions, his 
refinements of paffion, his exaggerated compliments, and his play 

upon oppofite fentiments, into a track of tendernefs, fimplicity, 
and nature. Petrarch would have been a better poet had he been 
a worfe fcholar.’ 


Our author obferves, that Surrey’s talents, which are com- 
monly fuppofed to have been confined to fentiment and amorous 
lamentation, were adapted to defcriptive poetry and the re- 
prefentations of rural imagery. In fupport of this charatter fe- 
veral inflances are adduced. 

Surrey tranflated the fecond and fourth books of the Eneid 
into blank verfe, which is the firft compofition in that {pecies 
extant inthe Englifh language. It is executed, fays Mr. War- 
ton, with great fidelity, yet not witha profaic fervility. The 
following is the defcription.of Dido and Eneas going to the 
field, in the fourth book. 


At the threfhold of her chaumber-dore, 
The Caidade lords did on the quene attend : 
The trampling fleed, with gold and purple trapt, 
Chawing the toming bit ther fercely ftood. 
Then iflued the, awayted with great train, 
Clad in a cloke of Tyre embrawderd riche. 
Her quyver hung behinde her backe, her treffe 
Knotted in gold, her purple vefture eke 
Buttoned with gold, The Trojans of her train 
Before her go, with gladfom Iulus, 
Aeneas eke, the goodlieft of the route, 
Makes one of them, and joyneth clofe the throng, 
Lyke when Apollo leaveth Lycia, 
His wintring place, and Xanthus’ flood likewife, 
To vifit Delos, his mother’s manfion, 
Repairing eft and furmifhing her quire : 
The Candians, and the folke of Driopes, 
With painted Agathyrfies, fhoute and crye, 
Environing the altars round about ; 
When that he walkes upon mount Cynthus’ top, 
His fparkled trefle repreft with garlandes fofte 
Of tender leaves, and truffed up in golde: 
His quivering dartes clattering behind his back, 
So frefh and luftie did Aeneas feme. — 
But to the hils and wilde holtes when they came, 
From the rockes top the driven favage rofe. 
Loe from the hills above, on thother fide, 
Through the wide lawns they gan to take their courfe, 
The harts likewife, in troupes taking their flight, 
Rayfing the duft, the mountain-faft forfake. 
The childe ulus, blithe of his fwift fteede 
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Amids the plaine, now pricks by them, now thefe ; 
- And to encounter, witheth oft in minde, 

The foming bore, in fleede of fearfull beafts, 

Ox lion brown, might from the hill defcend.? 


Mr. Warton obferves, that Surrey, for his juftnefs of 
thought, correétnefs of ftyle, and purity of expreffion, may 
be pronounced the firtt Englith claffical poet ; and that he is 
-wnqueftionably the firft polite writer of love verfes in our Jan- 
guage. ‘The truth of this eulogium is confirmed by a variety 
of examples. | 

Section twentieth (the fecond of the volume) opens with an 
account of fir Thomas Wyat the elder, of Allington Cattle, i in 
Kent, who was contemporary with lord Surrey, and greatly 
diftinguifhed at the court of Henry the Eighth. Our author 
admits that Wyat co-operated with Jord Surrey, in having 
corrected the roughnefs of our poetic ftyle; but pronounces 
him inferior to that nobleman in harmony of numbers, per- 
{picuity of expreffion, and facility of phrafeology, Fora more 
particular account of the literary character of Wyat, and a fpe- 
cimen of his poetry, we mfert this extract. 

‘ Nor is he equal to Surrey in elegance of fentiment, in na- 
ture and fenfibility. His feelings are difguifed by affectation, 
and ob{cured by conceit. His declarations of patflion are embar~ 
rafied by wit and fancy ; and his ftyle is not intelligible, in pro- 
portion as itis carelefs and unadorned. His compliments, like 
the modes of behaviourin thatage, are ceremonious and ftrained. 
He has too much art as a lover, and too little as a poet. His gal- 
Jantries are laboured, and his verfification negligent. The truth 
is, his genius was of the moral and didaétic ipecies: and his 
poems abound more in good fenfe, fatire, and obfervations on 
life, than in pathos or imagination Yet there is a degree of 
lyric {weetnefs in the following lines to his lute, in which, 7/e 
jover complaineth of the unkindaefs of bis love 

‘ My lute awake, performe the lat 
Labour, that thou and I fhall watt ; 
And end that I have now begonne : 
And when this fong is fung and palt, 
My lute be itill, for | have done. 

‘ As. to be heard where care is none, 
As leade to grave in marble ftone ; . 
My fong, now pearie her hart as fone. 
Shoyld we then figh, or fing, or mone? 
No, no, my lute, for I have done. 

¢ The rockes do not fo crueliy 
Repulfe the waves continually, 

As fhe my fute and affection : 
So that Iam paft remedy. 
Whereby my lute and'I have done. 
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‘ Proude of the fpoile which thou has gotte 
Of fimple hartes, through loves fhotte, 

By whom unkinde thou haft them wonne ; 
‘Thinke not he hathe his bowe forgotte, 
Although my lute and I have done. 


‘ Vengeance fhall fall on thy difdaine, 
That makeft but game on earneft paine ; 
Thinke not alone under the funne 
Unquit to caufe thy lovers plaine: 
Although my lute and I have done, 

‘ May chaunce thee lie withered and olde 
In winter nightes that are fo colde, 

Plaining in vaine unto the mone: 
Thy wifhes then dare not be tolde : 
Care then who lift, for I nave done. 


* And then may chaunce thee to repent 
The time that thou haft loft and fpent, 
To caufe thy lovers fighe and fwowne; 
Then fhalt thou know beautie but lent, 
And with and want as I have done. 

* Now ceafe my lute, this is the laft 
Labour, that thou and [ fhall waft ; 

And ended is that that we begonne. 
Now is this fong both fong and patt, 
My lute be ftill, for I have done.’ 


Our author obferves, that Wyat appears a much more pleaf- 
ing writer, when he moralifes on the felicities of retirement, 
and attacks the vanities and vices of a court, with the honeft 
indignation of an indepefident philofopher, and the freedom 
- and pleafantry of Horace. Mr. Warton thinks that Wyat may 
juftly be deemed the firft polifhed Englifh fatyrift; and that 
he miftook his talents when, in compliance with the mode, he 
became a fonneteer. 

In the twenty-firft fetion Mr. Warton examines feveral ano- 
nymous poems annexed, in Tottell’s editions, tothofe of Sur- 
rey and Wyat, and written in the fame manner, which was 
the fafhion of the times. In the clofe of this fection our au- 
thor acknowleges the obligations due to the original editor of 
thofe various pieces, Richard Tottell, who deferves highly ef 
Englith literature, for having collected at a critical period, 
and preferved in a printed volume, fo many admirable {pe- 
cimens of ancient genius, which might otherwife never have 
reached the prefent age. We fhall conclude, at prefent, our 
review of this volume with obferving, that Mr. Warton alfo 
is entitled to the grateful acknowledgements of all the lovers 
of literature, for the great attention which he has beftowed 
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330 Watfon’s Chemical Effays. 
on tracing the progrefs of Englith poetry, The fpecimens he 
exhibits are always the moft charatteriftic of the poetical ta- 
Ients of their reipective authors; and his remarks, which are 


uniformly the refult of good tafte, are every where judicious, 
well-founded, and decifive. 


[To be continued. | 





Chemical Efays. By R. Watfon; D.D. F.R.S. Small 8v0. 
2 Vols. 8s. 6d. fewed. Cadell. 


O* all the experimental fciences chemiftry is perhaps the 
moft generally ufeful to mankind. It is not only greatly 
fabfervient to the medical profeffion, but is of the utmoft ad- 
vantage in feveral of the oeconomical arts. The cultivation 
of it, therefore, may be juftly confidered as an object of na- 
tional importance; and fhould his majefty or the legiflature 
adopt the propofal fuggefted by Dr. Watfon, of conftituting 
a Chemical Academy, the happieft effects, in the improve- 
ment of metallurgy, and the other mechanic arts dependent on 
chemiftry, might be expeéted to arife from it. The utility 
of fuch eftablifhments has been experienced in Saxony and 
other places; and the beneficial confequences of them world 
prove equally confpicuous in Great Britain. Towards ob- 
taining fuch an inftitution, however, it feems neceflary that a 
tafte for the ftudy of cbemiftry fhould be rendered more’ ge- 
. meral; and for producing this effect, the work under our 
confideration appears to be extremely well calculated. The 
defign of it is to convey, in a popular manner, a general 
knowlege of the fcience, to perfons not much verfed in che- 
mical enquiries. For this reafon, the author has very pro- 
perly explained fome parts of chemiftry with a minutenefs that 
would not be neceflary to men who were acquainted with the 
art ; at the fame time that he has refrained from entering upon 
the difcuffion of the more abftrufe kind of enquirtes ; fuch as 
thofe which refpeét the analyfis of air and fire, the production 
and tranfmutation of faline fubftances, and the fpontaneous 
generation and deftruction of animals. 
In refpe&t to the propriety of chemical fubjeé&s being treated 
by a profeffor of divinity, the following paragraph in the con- 
clufion of the Preface, will fufficiently apologize. 


* Divines, fays he, I hope will forgive me, if I have ftolen a 
few hours, not, I truft, from the duties of my office, but cer- 
tainly from the ‘ftudies of my profeffion, and employed them in 
the cultivation of natural philofophy ; [ could plead in my de- 
fence the example of fome of the greateft characters, _~ a 
adorne 
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adorned either this univerfity or the church of England. The 
books of nature and of revelation equally elevate our conceptions, 
and incite our piety ; they mutually illuftrate each other; they 
have an equal claim to our regard, for they are both writtea by 
the finger of the one eternal incomprehenfible God, to whom be 
glory for ever. Amen.’ 


The firft Effay treats of the rife and progrefs of chemiftry, 
concerning the high antiquity of which, Dr. Watfon offers 
feveral ingenious confiderations. 


¢ The beginnings of every art, which tended either to fupply 
the neceffities, or to alleviate the more prefling inconveniences of 
human life, were probably coeval with the firft eftablifhment of 
civil focieties, and preceded, by many ages, the invention of 
letters, of hieroglyphics, and of every other mode of tranf- 
mitting to poftenty the memory of pait tranfactions, In vain 
fhall we inquire who invented the firt plough, baked the firft 
bread, thaped the firft pot, wove the firft garment, or hollowed 
out the fir canoe, Whether men were originally left, as they 
are at prefent, to pick up. cafual information concerning the 
properties of bodies, and to inveftigate by the ftrength of na- 
tural genius the various relations of the objects furrounding 
them ; or were, in the very infancy of the world, fupernaturally 
affifted in the difcovery of matters effential, as iit fhould feem, 
to their exiitence and well-being, mult ever remain unknown 
to us. 

‘ There can be little doubt that in the fpace of, at leafl, 1656 
years, from the creation of the world to the deluge, a great va- 
riety of economical arts muft have been carried to a very con- 
fiderable degree of perfection. The knowlege of many of thefe 
perifhed, in all likelihood, with the then inhabitants of the 
earth ; it being fearcely poflible for that fingle family, which 
efcaped the general ruin, to have either practifed, or been even 
fuperficially ‘acquainted with them all, When men have been 
long united in civil focieties, and human nature has been 
exalted by a reciprocal communication of knowlege, it does not 
often happen, that any ufeful invention is intirely loft: but 
were all the prefent inhabitants of the earth, except eight per- 
fons, to be dettroyed by one fudden calamity, who fees not that 
moil of thofe ferviceable and elegant arts, which at prefent con- 
ftitute the employment, and contribute to the happinefs of the 
greateit part of the human race, would probably be buried in long 
oblivion ? Many centuries might flip away, before the new inha~ 
bitants of the globe would again become acquainted with the 
nature of the compafs, with the arts of painting, printing, or 
dying, of making porcelane, gunpowder, fteel, or brafs. 

_ © The interval of time which elapfed from ‘the beginning of 
the world to the firft deluge, is reckoned by profane hiftorians, 
to be wholly uncertain as to the events which happened in it; 
it-was antecedent, by many centuries, not only to the zra when 
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they fuppofed hiflory to commence, but to the mofl diftant aces 

of heroifin and fable. "The only account rel: itive to it, which 
we can rely upon, is contained in the frit fix chapters of the 
book of Genelis; three of which being employed in the hif- 
tory of the creation, and of the fall of man; and a fourth con- 
taining nothing but a genealogical narration of the patriarchs 
from Adam to Noah; it cannot reafonably be expected, that 
the ether two thould enable us to trace the various fleps by 
which the human intelle& advanced in the cultivation of arts and 
feiences, or to afcertain, with much precifion, the time when 
any of them was firft introduced into the world. It is fome- 
qhat remarkable that from this account, fhort as it is, the che- 
mitts fhould be authorized, with fome propriety, to exalt the 
antiguity of their art to the eatlieft times, Tubal-cain is there 
mentioned as an inftructer of every artificer in copper and iron. 
This circumftance proves beyond difpute, that one part of me- 
tallurgic chemiltry was well under {tood at that time, for copper 
#nd iron areof all the metals moft diificultly extracted from their 
ores, and cannot, even in our days, be rendered malleable with- 
out much {kill fee trouble ; and it proves alfo that the arts in 

eneral were in an improved ftate amongft the antediluvians. It 
. 8 faid, indeed, that fome tribes of Hottentots (who can have no 
pretenfions to be ranked amongit the cultivators of the arts) 
know how to melt both iron and copper; but this knowlege of 
theirs, if they have not derived it from an intercourfe with the 
Europeans, is a very extraordinary circumitance, fince the melt- 
iwg and manufacturing of metals, are juttly confidered, in ge- 
neral, as indications of a more advanced flute of civilization, 
than the Hottentoss have yet arrived at. But not to dwell upon 
this; Cain we know built a city,-and fome would thence infer 
that metals Were in ufe before the time of Tubal-cain, and that 
he is celebrated principally for his ingenuity in fabricating them 
for domeftic purpofes. Hiftory feems to fupport our pretenfions 
thus far. Asto the opinion ot thofe who, too zealoufly con- 
tending for the dignity of chemiftry, make the difcovery of its 
my iteries to have been the pretium amoris which angels paid 
to the fair daughters of men, we in this age are more » difpofed 
to apologize for it than to adopt it. We may fay of arts what 
the Roman hiftorian has faid of ttates—datur hac venia anti- 
quitati, ut, mifcendo humana divinis, primordia artium auguf- 
tiora faciat.’ 

Our author next recites the various authorities that occur 
in facred and profane hiftory, relative to different branches of 
manufactures, which required a mechanical but not a theo- 
retical, knowlege, of many operations in chemiftry, among 
the ancient nations ; and he alfo concifely traces the progrels 
of the fcience in modern times. 

The fecond Effay is employed on the principal terms and 
operations ufed in chemiftry. This Efflay, the author ob- 
ferves, 
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ferves, will perhaps be more troublefome to the reader than 
any other in the work ; but he judiciowfly:remarks, that no 
difguit fhould be conceived againft chemiftry’in particular, om 
account of an inconvenience neceffarily attending al] fciences- 
We.fhall only add, that the plain,’ perfpicuous, and familiar 
manner, in which Dr. Watfon treats the fubjeQ, muft, while 
it facilitates the progrefs of the reader, preclude that irkfome- 
nefs which commonly attends enquiries into the elements of 
{cience. 

The fubjeMs that firft occur are folidity and fluidity’; vo- 
latility and fixity ; both which we fhali- extrac, in proof of 
thofe obfervations. 

‘ Of folidity and fluidity, 

‘Though, in philofophical propriety of fpeech, water be as 
folid a body asa diamond, yet in the common acceptation of the 
word folidity,, we confider it as oppofed to fluidity. Natural. 
philofophers have agreed to call that principle, by which the 
conftituent parts of ftones, glafs, metals, and other fubftances 
cohere together, attraction. They illuttrate the agency of this 
principle, by a variety of decifive experiments ; decifive as to 
the proof of the exiftence of fuch a power, but indicating no- 
thing at all of the-caufe of it. As the unknown principle of 
mutual attraction between the conftituent parts of folid bodies, 
is the caufe of their folidity, fo the unknown principle of fire is 
the caufe of their fluidity. 1 callthe principle of fire unknown, 
becaufe, though its effects are fufficiently manifeft, the caufe of 
it is wholly queftionable. _ But in whatever manner fire may be 
fuppofed to exert its agency, it feems to be the great inflrument 
of fluidity upon the furface of the earth. Without a certain 
degree of heat, water, fpirits of wine, oil, quickfilver, and per- 
haps the air itfelf, would be converted into folid bodies; and 
with a certain degree of heat all fluid bodies would be chan 
into elaftic vapours, and all folid bodies would either be wholly 
diffipated, or in part diffipated, and in part converted into fluid 
glafs. Thefe are extreme cafes; to which no portion of the 
earth is obnoxious; -no climate is fo hot, but that it abounds 
with water in a ftate of fluidity, and none has yet been difco- 
vered fo cold, but that the air, and the blood, of aquatic. ani- 
mals at leafl, continue fluid in it, 

* Of volatility and fixity. - 

‘ The changes produced in bodies by the aétion of fire, are 
- various, according to the conttitution of the bodies themfelves, 
and the degree of heat to which they are expofed.: Some bodies 
in a certain degree of heat, may be wholly diffipated, others only 
_in part, others not at all. Thus the fame degree of heat, which. 
will intirely difipate camphor, and convert water into vapour, 
will only produce a partial’ difperfion of the conftituent principles 
9 ) . of 
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of turpentine, blood, or milk; and will not effet any change; 
or diminution of weight, in feveral woods, metals, earths, falts, 
and oils, Thofe bodies, which by heat fuffer no diminution of 
their weight, are-faid to be fixed, and thofe which do lofe: of 
their weight, are faid to be volatile; and they are faid to be 
more or lefs volatile, according as a lefs or a greater degree of 
heat is requifite for producing a feparation of their parts. It is 
Obvious, that volatility belongs to moft bodies, folid as well as 
fluid ; fince the heat of the atmofphere is fufficient fo diminith 
the weight of many, and artificial applications of fuperior degrees 
ef heat, that of many more: but it is not certain, whether ab- 
folute fixity belongs to any body in nature, fince the fame body 
which is fixed in one degree of heat, may become volatile in an- 
other : thus diamonds, which remain unchanged in a fmall dee 
gree of heat, may be wholly diffipated in open veffels by a 
greater ; and gold, which can refit the moft violent fires excited 
in our furnaces, without lofing any thing of its weight, may not 
be able to fuftain the fiercer action of the folar rays, when united 
in the focus of a large burning glafs. 

‘ The fixity of bodies is notin proportion to their hardnefs, 
for a diamond is harder than a ruby, yet a diamond may be wholly 
diffipated by a degree of heat, which produces no manner of 
change in aruby. We are indebted to the emperor Francis [« 
for this experiment. He put diamonds and rubies, to the worth 
of fix thoufand florins, into different veffels, and expofed them 
to a violent fire for twenty-four-hours; at the end of that time 
the veffels were taken out of the fire, and opened, and there 
was not remaining the lealt veitige of the diamonds, the whole 
had been diffipated ; but the rubies were found to have under- 
gone no fort of change, either with refpect to colour, fhape, or 
weight.’ 2 

The author next treats of evaporation, volatilization, and 
exhalation ; diftillation and fublimation ; dephlegmation, con- 
centration, and rectification ; of the degrees of heat commonly 
ufed in chemiftry ; of folution, faturation, and cryftallization ; 
of mixture and filtration; of the analyfis of. bodies; and of 


‘chemical elements. | 

In the third Effay the author examines the nature of faline 
fubftances, under their refpettive fpecies of acid, alcaline, 
and neutral falts.—He obferves that the term acid explains it- 
-felf by its.ordinary acceptation ; and that all thofe bodies which 
have an acid tafte, a very few excepted, have alfo, when fuf- 
‘ficiently purified, the property of changing the blue colours of 
wegetables, as of fyrup of violets, into a red. 
For an account of alkalies, we beg leave to prefent our 
‘readers with the following extract < | 


¢ The term alkali is compounded of the Arabic particle af (the) 


and ali, the Arabic name of a maritime plaat called by us gia/- 
avort, 
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wort, or marfb famphire. Glaflwort is diftinguifhed by botanifis 
into the greater or leffer jointed glaffwort, {nail-feeded glaflwort, 
prickly glaffwort, &c. all of which are called kali; and from 
the afhes of them all,’ when thoroughly calcined, there may be 
washed out a falt, which 1s called an alkali, or an alkaline fale. 
If any one fhould think that the word kali is derived from an 
Hebrew root of nearly the faine found, fignifying to burn; then 
he will conclude, that alkali originally had reference, not to the 
name of any particular fpecies of plants, but to the manner-in 
which a falt might be procured from the afhes of burnt veget- 
ables in general; and that in procefs of time a certain kind of 
plants came to be called kali, from its afhes abounding more, than 
thofe of any other plant, with falt; juft as foda or foude, from 
being the common name for ‘this very falt, which is feparated 
from kali, has become the French name for the plant itfelf, 
¢ Kali is not the only maritime plant, which yields an alkaline 
falt. On the coaft of Spain, about Alicant and Carthagena, and, 
indeed, in many other countries bordering on the Mediterranean, 
the farmers fow their lands with the feeds of different forts of 
maritime plants, which they pluck up at the proper feafon, dry 
in the fun as we dry hay, and burn to afhes. About Carthagena 
they principally cultivate four foris of plants, barilla, gazul or 
algazul, foza, and falicornia, ‘The barilla yields the pureft fixed 
alkali, each root of this plant fends out a great many ftalks re- 
fembling famphire, and rifing to about the height of four inches. 
The ground is much exhaufted by the crop, it lies fallow ever 
other year, and each acre produces about a ton of barilla. Whe- 
ther any of our falt marfhes could be advantageoufly employed in 
this kind of culture, may deferve the ferious confideration of 
thofe to whom they belong; certain it is, that plants which 
would yield this alkali, grow fpontaneoufly upon feveral of 
them. | : 
‘¢ On the Orkney and Scilly ifles, and on moft parts of the 
Britith coaft, great quantities of bladder fucus, or feaoak, under 
the name of fea wrack, are annually burned in order to obtain an 
alkaline falt. The plants are cut from the rocks on which they 
grow, or gathered from the beach on which they are thrown by 
the tide; and being fufliciently dried by the heat of the fun in 
the fummer feafon, they are fet on fire; the fire-place is a hole 
in the ground, the afhes, to which the plants are reduced, are 
melted by the violence of the fire; the melted mafs is kept in a 
ftate of fufion for three or four hours, it is then fuffered to cool, 
and when itis fet, they take it vut of the hole in which the 
lants were burned, and. the. operation is recommenced. The 
folid mafs procured from the melting of the afhes of fea wrack, 
is an article of great ufe in the making of glafs and foap,. and is 
known in commerce under the name of kelp or kelp afhes. From 
kelp afhes may be extracied a falt, the fame in every ref 
with that which may be procured from the athes of kali or glaff- 
wort. 
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Neutral falts, our author remarks, are diftinguithed botf# 
from acids and alkalies by their tafte, which is neither four 
hor cauftic, by their not effervefcing with acids, and by their 
be Sind any change in the fyrup of violets. 

‘The account of the feveral fpecies of faline fubftances is fuc- 
ceeded by a well digefted table; marking their refpeétive di- 
vifions ; to which are f{ubjoined the following pertinent ob- 
fervations. 


¢ It may not be improper in this place, to mention two pro- 
pofitions much infifted on by chemical writers of the gréateft emi- 
nence, but which appear to be founded rather on probable ¢on- 
jecture, than certain experiment. The firft is, that the vitrioli¢ 
acid is the only faline principle in natute, all other acids and al- 
kalies being nothing but combinations of this univerfal acid with 
earth, air, oil, and water in different proportions. The fecond 
is, that the vitriolic acid itfelf is acompound body, formed from 
an intimate union of earth and water. The poffibility of the truth 
of the firft propofition, which afferts, that:one fubftance may be 
fo combined with feveral others as to conftitute a great variety of 
different compounds, may be illuftrated from what we know of 
‘water; which is the chief conftituent part of bodies, in appear- 
ance, very different from each other,. as of blood, urine, milk, 
wine, wood, coal, &c. yet the marine acid feems to be as abun- 
dantly diffufed over the earth as the vitriolic; and cannot, I 
think, be faid to be derived fromit. As to the fecond propo- 
fition, though we fhould grant, that nothing but earth and water 
can be procured from the analyfis of any falt, (which, confider- 
ing the lofs fuftained almoft in every analyfis from the efcape of 
fome elaftic fluid, which cannot be condenfed, cannot, readily be 
admitted) ; yet as no one could ever form a faline fubftance by 
uniting earth and water together, we may fairly doubt concern- 
ing its truth; this doubt, however, is not to be underftood as a 
denial. The fum of the matter is this; earth and water cannot 
be formed by us into faline fubftances ; nature may have different 
modes of combining them, fo as to produce the effet; or nature 
may in producing the effect, make ufe of a third or fourth prin- 
ciple. It mutt be left to future experience to fimplify our know- 
lege concerning faline fubftances, as.well as concerning thofe fluids 
which produce magnetifm and electricity, and all the various phe- 
nomena attending mineral exhalations.’ 


Thofe of our readers who are acquainted with chemifiry may. 
perhaps be of opinion that this work is not entitled to fo much 
attention as we have beftowed upon it; but when they con- 
fider that it is intended for general ufe, and how well it is 
adapted to that purpofe, we cannot entertain any doubt of their 
regarding it with a degree of approbation. The eafy, rational, 
and uf@ful manner in which the author has treated the fub- 
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ject, highly merits approbation ; and we are not without hope 
that thefe Effays will greatly contribute to render the ftudy of 
chemiftry a more popular accomplifhment than it has hitherto 
ever been. It is certain that the fcience is cultivated abroad 
by perfons who are eminent both for rank and fortune; and 
there is no branch of natural philofophy which fo happily unites 
rational amufement with the profpect of public advantage. 
The weight of thefe confiderations will induce us to give a 
farther account of Dr. Watfon’s Effays in our next Review: 








Letters from an Fnglifh Traveller in Spain, 72 1778, on” the 
Origin and Progrefs of Poetry in that Kingdom. 8v0. 53. 3d, 
in Boards. Baldwin. 


T is obferved, with more feverity than truth, by a cele- 
brated French writer, that ‘ the Spaniards have but one 
book, and that one thews the ridicule of all the others:? This 
is doubtlefs an affertion without proof: Cervantes never 
“meant to laugh at a// the authors in the Spanith language ; 
many of them were held in high efteem by him; and to fome 
he was obliged for hints which he: made ufe of in his own 
xcellent work. The ingenious writer of thefe Letters has 
amply vindicated Spain from this ill+founded reproach, and 
piven us a very pleafing account of the gradual progréfs of li- 
terature in that kingdom; particularly with regard to its 
poetry, which he traces from its origin down to the prefent 
time, dividing it into four periods ; the firft from its early 
dawn till the reign of king John the Second; the fecond from 
that king to the days of Charles the Fifth; the third from that 
emperor down to Philip the Fourth; and the laft from that 
reign to Charles the Second, the laft Auftrian monarch. Dur- 
ing the firft period we meet, in one of thefe letters, with a cu- 
rious account of an éxtraordinary poem by a fingular poet and 
fatyrift, Juan Ruiz, arch-prieft of Hita, who flourifhed in the 
year 1330, and which we fhall here fubjoin, for the entertain« 
ment of our readers. 


‘ This poem defcribes a conteft between the time of eating 
meat and Lent time, wherein the former is defeated on Afh Wed+ 
nefday, and remains in a dejected ftate till Holy-week, when re- 
covering his {pirits, he enters the lifts and fends a challenge to 
Lent, by his fecond Don Breakfaft, fixing the time for combat 
on Eafter-Sunday. Lent, not thinking himfelf obliged to re 
ceive a challenge from one whom he has vanquifhed, finding 
himfelf mioreover enfeebled, and not being able to procure a 
freth fupply of fea fifh, to recruit his conftitution, promifes to 
Vor. LI. May, 1781. Z meet 
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meet him at Jerufalem, dreffes himfelf like a pilgrim and makes 
his efcape on Holy-Saturday. Two potent emperors arrive in the 
world; Don Flefh and Don Love. They both make a triumphal 
entry : the various mufical inftruments are defcribed, as well as- 
the reception they meet with, from all ranks of people’. ‘a conteft 
arifes concerning who is to receive Don Love= each party offers 
his reafons and claim for a preference, Sut he refufes them, and 
fhews a predileétion to the’author, as an old fervant of the fa- 
mily, and goes to kis houfe: but the apartments being too fmalk 
for fuch {plendid guefls, a tent 7s fixed, and here a poetical de- 
{cription is given of the four feafons of the year, in the nature of 
avilion. The author, with the confidence of am old fervant, en- 
quires of Don Love, where he had been during his abfence ? he 
anfwers, in the mild climate of Andalufia during winter, and 
complains, that coming to Toledo in the beginning of Lent, 
they had fhut the gates of the city againft him; on which he ap- 
lied to feveral convents, but none would receive him, and at laft 
was obliged to pafs the Lent in the town of Caftro, where he 
was kindly entertained. Finally recovering his ftrength after 
Lent, he went tothe fair of Alcala, and from thenee wanderin 
about the country, had left the author in a melancholy mood, 
who not pleafed with a folitary life, confulted an old trot, called 
Trota Conventos. This forry old woman advifes him to make 
love to anun, and paints the delight of fuch amours. Trota 
Conventos applies to a nun, to whom fhe had rendered former 
fervices, fpeaks in favour of the archprieft, and acts as pro- 
eurefs between them- A long dialogue enfues, with the per- 
fuafions of the old Jezabel on one fide, and the refiflance and 
inconveiriences alledged by the nun on the ether. Trota Con- 
ventos difplays the character of the archprieft ;—the nun at lait 
confents to reccive him on honourable terms, and dies in two 
months. ‘The arehprieft is much grieved; and engages the old 
hag to procure him a wife; fhe finds out a Moor, who refufes the 
offer—the author relates the fongs he had compofed for ews and 
Moors, adapted to various initruments, and proper for dances, 
‘and to be fung: by blind men and ttrollers.—Trota Conventos 
dies, the ravages of death are defcribed, as well as»the ingratie 
tude of relations and heirs. ‘The epitaph of Trota Conventos is 
given. Preventatives are offered againit the fudden acts of death, 
which are to be guarded againft with the fhield of good works. 
¢ Such is the main fcope of this whimfical poem, many parts 
ef which are unintelligible at prefent. One of the laft verfes fays 
exprefsly that it was finifhed in the year 1378.——The work ig 
not deftitute of poetical invention, and feems to be a ‘violent 
fatyr on the times, abounding with moral reflections, as well as 
lively defcriptions of the vices of fome of the principal perfonages 
of the court.’ 
In the third period, which our author not improperly calls 


the.Golden Age of Caftilian.poetry, we are entertained with, 
athorg 
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& fhort hiftory of the lives and works of thofe juftly celeb¥ated 
Writers Don Diego de Mendoza, and Garcilafo de la Vega, 
ufually ftyled the Prince of Spanifh Poets ; to which are added 
fome accounts of Lope de REY Lewis de Leon, Gonzalo 
Perez, Don Lewis de Ulloa; Solis the hiftorian, the famous 
Quevedo, and many others... Amongft thefe D. Alonzo de 
Ercilla is one of the moft confpicuous. 


‘ He was a knight of the ordet of St. Jamés, and gentleman 
of the bed-chamber to the emperor Rodolph thé Second. He 
was brought up at court from his youth, having béen page to the 
emperor Charles and Philip his fon, whom he attended in all his 
expeditions to Italy, Flanders, Germany, and England. Being 
in London, when he heard that a rebellion had biked out in the 
town of Arauco in South America, he immediately quitted Eng- 
land and embarked for America, as a volunteer in the caufe of 
his country, where he diftinguifhed himfelf with extraordinary 
valour againft the Indians, writing by night the actions he had 
been witnefs of by day, and for want of othet convéniencieés, 
compofing his poem on fcraps of paper, or pieces of leather, 
taking up alternately the fword or the pen; after many a¢ts.of 
herotim, he had the good fortune to return to the court of his 
matter, and produce a beautiful poem which was perfected at the 
age of twenty-nine; the firft part of which was printed in 1577, 
fo that he holds a diftinguifhed rank among{t the poets of the 
golden age.’ 


To our author’s account of the poets is fubjoined a fhort 
hiftory of the Spanifh drama, and the writers for the ftage, 
amongft whom (a circumftance which perhaps fome of our 
readers may be ftrangers to) was the celebrated author of Don 
Quixote, who wrote 


‘ La Gran Turquefea, La Batalla Naval, La Jerufalem, La 
Amaranta o Mayo, El Bofque Amorofo, La Arfinda, and La 
Confufa, printed at Madrid in 1615, and reprinted in 1740: He 
was the firft who divided the drama into three jornadas, or aéts, 
and was a ftrenuous affertor of the true tafte of the ancients; on 
which account he attacked Lope de Vega with all his might, but 
the popular applaufe was too great in tavour of his antagonift, 
who ingratiated himfelf fo much with the people by indulging 
their verfatile humour, added to his exuberance of fancy, and the 
juftnefs of his characters, that he carried all before him.’ 


fn the letter fubfequent to that in which Cervantes is men- 
tioned as a writer of comedy, we have the following character 
of the much-admired Lope dé Vega. 


‘Lope Felix de Vega Carpio, born the 25th November, 1962, 
was the fon of Felix Vega de Carpio, a gentleman of Madrid, 
who had the reputation of being a very good poet, a turn which 
he obferved with rapture in 7 child from its infancy, and — 
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the fond parent cherifhed with the greateft delight. At five years 
of age young Lope could read Spanifh and Latin fluently, and 
éven make verfes which he exchanged with his fchool-fellows for 
pictures and other trifles. His father, charmed with this fur- 
prizing dawn of genius, {pared no pains to cultivate a darling 
plant that feemed to encourage the moft flattering expectations. 
At the age of twelve, Lope was mafter of the Latin tongue and 
the art of rhetoric; could dance and fence with eafe and dex- 
ferity, and fing with a tolerable tafte. Endowed with thefe ac- 
complifhments, he became an orphan at his firft entrance into 
the world with every preffure of diftrefs, and was taken into the 
fervice.of the bifhop of Avila, in whofe praife he wrote feverat 

aftorals, and made his firft dramatic eflay, with a comedy in- 
titled La Paftoral de Jacinto. He foon after quitted his patron, 
went to the univerfity of Alcala, where he fiudied philofophy, 
and took a degree, then returned to Madrid and became fe- 
cretary to the duke of Alva, who entrufted him with his moft 
weighty concerns. Encouraged by his new Mecenas, he again 
tuned his lyre,sand fang his praife in a poem intitled Arcadia. 
About this time he marricd Dona Iabela de Urbina, a lady of 
fafhion, om account of whofe gallantries, he foon after fought a 
duel, and haying gricvoufly wounded his antagonift, ~fled to Va- 
Jencia, where he lived fome years; after which he returned again 
to Madrid, where lofing his wife, he felt himfelf animated 
with a military ardour, and repaired to Cadiz to embark on 
board the great armada, fitting out by Philip the Seeond, againft 
gueen Elizabeth. Jn this fleet he failed for Lifbon in company 
‘with his brother, a lieutenant in the Spanith navy, who loft his 
life in that expedition. Our poet had his fhare ef the misfor- 
‘tunes of that difappointed fleet, and appeared at Madrid without 
a fingle friend, became fecretary to the marquifs of Malpica, and 
afterwards to the count of Lemos. Though his firft marriage 
was fo unfuccefsful,, he was.in hopes of being more fortunate in 
that flate with Dona Juana de Guardia, a lady of rank whom he 
toon after left. Inconfolable at thefe' repeated afflictions, he en- 
tered into the ecclefiaftic fate, was ordained a prieft, and ap- 
peinted head chaplain to a congregation of priefts at Madrid, 
though he ftill courted the Mufes, making this the chief relax- 
ation that foftened his forrows. He was now in the zenith of his 
peetic glory, and his reputation became fo univerfal, that pope 
Urban the Eighth {cut him the degree of deétor in divinity, and 
the crofs,of the order of Malta, added toa lucrative poft in the 
apoftolic exchequer, whici Lope held to his death, wick hap- 
pened in his feventy-third year, to the great regret of the court, 
anc every learned man inthe kingdom. The duke of Sefa, who 
was his patron and executor, caufed him to be interred at his 
own expence with fuch pomp and magnificence as. had never been 
icen before for a private perfon ; the duke invited all the grandees 
of the kingdom, who attended in perfon, in token of their con- 


ccm at the lofs of fo diftinguifhed a charaéter. The funeral 
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ebfequies lafted three days, all the clergy of the king’s chapel af 
fitted, three bifhops officiated pontifically, and three of the molt 
eloquent orators exerted themfelves in’ praife of the deceafed, 
adding new laurels to the fame of Lope de Vega, with whom, 
when living, many princes gloried in being acquainted. Pope 
Urban wrote him a letter in anfwer to a dedication of his poem in 
favour of Mary queen of Scots, intitled Corona tragica de Maria 
Stuardo. Cardinal Barbarinr held a very intimate correfpondence 
with him, ‘as did many other cardinals and noblemen, whe 
courted his friendfhip. -When he walked in the ftreets, he was 
gazed upon and followed as a prodigy, be was, moreover, loaded 
with prefents, and by the rapid fale of his numerous works foon 
amafled a confiderable fortune, and acquired a capital of 1 50,000 
ducats, befides his annual income of 1500 ducats, .arifing out of 
his benefices and employments ; fo great was the fertility of his 
genius, the amazing readinefs of his wit and rapidity of thought, 
added to his animated expreffion, that perhaps there never was a 
poet in the world, either ancient or modern, that could be com- 
pared to him, His lyric compofitions and fugitive pieces, with 
his profe eflays, forma collection of fifty volumes, befides his 
dramatic works, which make twenty-fix volumes‘ more ; exclu- 
five of four hundred fcriptural dramatic pieces, called in Spain 
Autos Sacramentales, all which were fucceflively brought on the 
ftlage ; and what, is {till more extraordinary, fpeaking of his 
printed works, in one of his paftorals to Claudio he fays they form 
the leaft part of what ftill remained in his clofet. It appears from 
his own authority, that he ufed conftantly to write five fheets a 
day, which multiplied by the days of his life, would make 133,22¢ 
fheets; then reckoning the number of verfes correfponding to 
each fheet, it will.appear that exclufive of profe he wrote 
21,316,000 verfes, an unheard of exertion and facility of ver- 
fification! Our author poffefling an inexhauitible fund, which 
like the fire of Vefuvius, continually afforded new matter, and 
blazed out inceflantly. So extraordinary was the rapidity of his 
genius, he would often finith a play in twenty-four hours, and 
fomé comedies in lefs than five hours, with as much correctnefs 
and elegance in his verfe, as the moft laboured pieces of other 
writers of his time.’ 


In this account of Lope de Vega our author’s exa& compu- 
tation with regard to the number of verfes produced by his 
very prolific Mufe, feems to be rather exaggerated. Our 
readers, however, from the few extraéts which we have given 
of this performance, will perceive thatit is a work of fome 
merit, 2nd apparently written by a man of tafte and learning; 
and though.the ftyle is rather carelefs and inaccurate, and the 
obfervations vague and defultory, may afford much ufeful mat- 
ter to any able writer who fhould hereafter with to give the 
world 2 regular and complete, hiftory of Spanith literature, 
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Ghe Hiffory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By 
' Edward Gibbon, Ef. Vol. II. and Ill. [Continued from 


p- 257-) 


THE great hiftorical information which Mr. Gibbon has 
collected, however extenfive, may be jufily confidered as 
the leaft valuable part of this work, His own penetration has, 
more than the ancient hiftorians, inveftigated the objects of 
his refearch ; and his ingenuity has adorned the narrative with 
the various graces both of fentiment and ftyle.. His orna- 
ments, though fplendid, are not fuperficial ; he equally pleafes 
the judgment, and gratifies the tafte of his readers, At the 
commencement of the third volume, which begins with the 
twenty-feventh chapter, we find the following beautiful ac- 
count of the charafter and condu& of the emperor Gratian. 


* The fame of Gratian, before he had accomplifhed the 
twentieth year of his age, was equal to that ef the moit celey 
brated princes. His gentle and amiable dif{pofition endeared: him 
to his private friends, the graceful affability of his manners en- 

aged the affection of the people: the men of letters, who en: 
joyed the liberality, acknowleged the tafle and eloquence, of 
their fovereign ; his valour and dexterity in arms were equally 
applauded by the foldiers ; ‘and the clergy confidered the humble 
piety of Gratian as the firft and moft uieful of his virtues. The 
victory of Colmar had delivered the Weft from a formidable in- 
vafion: and the grateful provinces of the Eaft afcribed the merits 
ef Theodofius, to the author of his greatnefs, and of the public 
fafety. Gratian furvived thofe memorable events only four or 
five years; but he furvived his reputation; and, before he fell a 
victim to rebellion, he had loft, in a great meafure, the refpect 
and confidence of the Roman world, 
¢ The remarkable alteration of his chara¢ter or conduct, may. 
not be imputed to the arts of flattery, which had befieged the fon 
ef Valentinian from his infancy; nor to the headitrong paffions 
which that gentle youth appears to have efcaped. A more at- 
tentive view of the life of Gratian, may perhaps fuggeft the true 
caufe or the difappointment of the public hopes. His apparent’ 
virtues, inftead of being the hardy productions of experience and 
adverfity, were the premature and artificial fruits of'a royal edu- 
cation. The anxious tendernefs of his father was continually 
employed to beftow on him thofe adyantages, which he might 
perhaps efteem the more highly, as he himfelf had been de- 
ptived of them; and the moft fkilful mafters of every {fcience, 
“and of every art, had laboured to form the mind and body of 
the young prince. The knowlege which they painfully commu, 
nicated was difplayed with oftentation, and celebrated with lavifh 
praile, His foft and wa¢table difpofition received the fair im- 
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wreflion of their judicious precepts, and the abfence of paffiom 
might eafily be miflaken for the ftrength of reafon, His precep 
tors gradually rofe to the rank and confequence of minifters of 
ftate; and, as they wifely diffembled their fecret authority, he 
feemed to act with firmnefs, with propriety, and with judgment, 
on the moft important occafions of his Jife and reign. But the 
influence of this elaborate inftruétion did not penetrate beyond the 
furface ; and the fkilful preceptors, who fo accurately guided the 
fteps of their royal pupil, could not infufe into his feeble and in- 
dolent character, the vigorous and independent principle of action, 
which renders the laborious purfuit of glory effentiaily neceflary 
to the happinefs, and almoft to the exiftence of the hero, As 
foon as time and accident had removed thofe faithful counfel- 
lors from the throne, the emperor of the Weft imfenfibly de- 
fcended to the level of his natural genius ; abandoned the reins 
of government to the ambitious hands which were ftretched for- 
wards to grafp them; and amufed his leifure with the moft fri- 
wolous gratifications. A public fale of favour and injuftice was 
anftituted, beth in the court, and inthe provinces, by the worth- 
lefs delegates of his power, whofe merit, it was made facrilege 
to queftion. The confcience of the credulous prince was di-+ 
redted by faints and bifhops; who procured an Imperial edict 
to punifh, as 2 capital offence, the vielatien, the negleé, of 
¢ven the ignorance, of the divine law. Among the various arts 
which had exercifed the yeuth of Gratian, he had applied him- 
felf, with fingular inclination and fuecefs, to manage the horfe, 
to draw the bow, and to dart the javelin; and thefe qualifi- 
cations, which might be ufeful to a foldier, were proftituted te 
the viler purpofes of hunting. Large parks were inclofed for 
the Imperial pleafures, and plentifully ftocked with every fpecies 
ef wild beafts, and Gratian negleéted the duties, and even the 
dignity, of his rank, to confume whole days in the vain dif- 
play of his dexterity and boldnefs in the chace. The pride and 
with of the Roman emperor to excel im an art, im which he 
might be furpaffed by the meaneft of his flaves, reminded the 
mumerous {pectators of the examples of Nero and Commoduss 
but the chafte and temperate Gratian was a ftranger to theit 
qmonttrous vices; and his hands were {tained only with the blood 
of animals.’ 


The judgment of the writer is fo confpicuous throughout 
this work, that amidft all the copioufnefs of philofophical re- 
flexion, we very feldom meet with any fentiment which can 
be reckoned.redundant or declamatory. Whether the laft fen- 
tence in the fubfequent paffage be of this kind, we fhall leave 
¢he reader to determine, ) 


‘ The fpeech of the ambaffador concluded with a fpirited de- 
elaration, that although Maximus, as a Roman, and, as the fa- 
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the common defence of the republic, he was armed and pre- 
pared, if his friendthip fhould be rejected, to difpute in a field of 
battle the empire of the world. An immediate and peremptory 
anfwer was required; but it was extremely difficult for Theo- 
dofius to fatisfy, on this important occafion, either the feelings 
of hisown mind, or the expectations of the public. The impe- 
rious voice of honour and gratitude called aloud for revenge. 
From the liberality of Gratian, he had received the Imperial 
diadem : his patience would encourage the odious fufpicion, that 
he was more deeply fenfible of former injuries, than of recent ob- 
ligations ; and if he accepted the friendfhip, he muft feem; to 
fhare the guilt, of the affaffin.. Even the principles of juttice, 
and the intereit of fociety, would receive a fatal blow from the 
impunity of Maximus : and the example of fuccefsful ufurpation 
would tend to difiolve the artificial fabric of government, and 


' once more to replunge the empire in the crimes and calamities of 


the preceding age. But, as the fentiments of gratitude and hoe 
nour fhould invariably regulate the conduct of an individual, they 
may be overbalanced in the mind of a fovereign, by the fenfe of 
fuperior duties ; and the maxims, both of juftice and humanity, 
mutt permit the efcape of an atrocious criminal, if an innocent 
people would be involved in the confequences of his punith- 
ment. 


The various incidents which occurred in the reign of Theo- 
dofius are related by our author with great fidelity, unbiaffed 
by any of the fyfiemati¢ prejudices which influenced the 
writers of thofe times ; and in delineating the character of this 
emperor, he difcovers his ufual fagacity, as well as animated 
exprefiion, ; 

‘ The orator, who may be filent without danger, may praife 
without difficulty and without reluctance ; and poiterity will con- 
fefs, that the character of Theodofius might furnifh the fubjeé of 
a fincere and ample panegyric. The wifdom of his laws, and 
the fuccefs of his arms, rendered his adminiftration refpectable 
in the eyes both of his fubjeéts, and of his enemies. He loved 


and praétifed the virtues of domettic life, which feldom hold their 


refidence in the palaces of kings.. Theodefius was chaite and 
temperate: he enjoyed, without excefs, the fenfual and focial 
pleafures of the table ; and the warmth of his amorous paffions 
was never diverted from their lawful objects, The proud titles 
of Imperial greatnefs were adorned by the tender names of a 
faithful hufband, an indulgent father ; his uncle was raifed, by 
his affectionate efteem, to the rank of a fecond parent: Theo- 
dofius embraced, as his own, the children of his brother and 
fitter; and the expreflions of his regard were extended to the 
mott diftant and obfcure branches of his numerous kindred. His 
familiar friends -were judicioufty feleéted from among thofe per- 
fons, who,’ in the equal intercourfe of private life, had appeared 
befcre his eyes without a‘mafk ; the confcioufnefe of perfonal ~ 
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fuperior merit enabled him to defpife the accidental diftinétion of 
the purple ; and he proved by his conduét, that he had forgortey 
all the injuries, while he mott gratefully remembered all the fa- 
vours and fervices, which he had received before he afcended the 
throne of the Roman empire. The ferious, or lively, tone of 
his converfation, was adapted to the age, the rank, or the cha- 
racter, of his fubjeéts whom he admitted into his fociety ; and 
the affability of his manners difplayed the image*of his mind, 
Theodofius refpected the fimplicity of the good and virtuous ; 
every art, every talent, of an ufeful, ‘or even of an innocent, na- 
ture, was rewarded by his judicious liberality ; and, except the 
heretics, whom he perfecuted with implacable hatred, the dif- 
fufive circle of his benevolence was circumfcribed only by the 
limits of the human race. The government of a miglity émpir : 
may affuredly fuffice to occupy the time, and the abilities, of 4 
mortal: yet the diligent prince, without afpiring to the unfuit« 
able reputation of profound learning, always referved fome mo- 
ments of his leifure for the inftructive amufement of ‘reading, 
Hittory, which enlarged his experience, ' was his favourite ftudy, 
The annals of Rome, in the long period of eleven hundred years, 
prefented him with a various and {plendid picture of human life ; 
and it has been particularly obferved, that whenever he. perufed 
the cruel aéts of Cinna, of Marius, or of Sylla, he warmly ex- 
reffed his generous deteftation of thofe enemies of humanity and 
freedom. His difinterefted opinion of paft events was ufefull 
applied as the rule of his own actions ; and Theodofius has de- 
ferved the fingular commendation, that his virtues always feemed 
to expand with his fortune: the feafon of his profperity was that 
of his moderation ; and his clemency appeared the moft con- 
fpicuous after the danger and fuccefs of the civil war... The 
Moorifh guards of the tyrant had been maffacred in the firft heat 
of the victory ; and a {mall number of the moft obnoxious cri- 
minals fuffered the punifhment. of the law. But the emperor 
fhewed himfelf much more attentive to relieve the innocent, 
than to chaftife the guilty. The oppreffed fubjeéts of the Welt, 
who would have deemed themfelves happy in the reftoration of 
their lands, were aftonifhed to receive a fum of money equiva= 
lent to their loffes; and the liberality of the conqueror fupported 
the aged mother, and educated the orphan daughters, of Maxi- 
mus. <A character thus accomplifhed, might almoit excufe the 
extravagant fuppofition of the orator Pacatus ; that, if the eldet 
Brutus could be permitted to revifit the earth, the fern repub- 
lican would abjure, at the feet of Theodofius, his hatred of kings ; 
and ingenuoufly confefs, that fuch a monarch was the mott 
faithful guardian 6f the happinefs, and dignity, of the Roman 
eople. . 
P Yet the piercing eye of the founder of the republic muft 
have difcerned two eflential imperfections, which might, per- 
haps, have abated shis recent love of defpotifm. The virtuous 
mind of Theodofius was often relaxed by indolence, and it was 
) fome- 
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fometimes inflamed by paffion. In the purfuit of an important 
Object, his active courage was capable of the moft vigorous exere 
tions; but, asfoon as the defign was accomplifhed, or the danger 
was furmounted, the hero funk into inglorious repofe; and, forget~ 
fal that the time of a prince is the property of his people, religned 
himfetf to the enjoyment of the innocent, but trifling, pleatures 
of'a luxurious court. The natural difpofition of Theodofius was 
hafty and.choleric; and, ina ftation where none could refift, and 
few woulddiffuade, the fatal confequence of his refentment, the 

umane monarch, was juftly alarmed by the confcioufnefs of his 
infirmity, and of his power. It was the conftant fludy of his life 
to fupprefs, or regulate, the intemperate fallies of paffion ; and 
the fuccefs of his efforts enhanced the merit of his clemency. But 
the painful virtue which claims the merit of victory, is expofed 
to the danger of defeat; and the reign of a wife and merciful 
Prince was polluted by an act of cruelty, which would ftain the 
annals of Nero-or Domitian, Within the fpace of three years, 
the inconfiftent hiftorian of Theodofius muft relate the generous 

ardon of the citizens of Antioch, and the inhuman maflacre of 
the people of Thefialonica,’ 


The twenty-eighth chapter recites the final deftruGtion of 
paganifm, with the introduCion of the worfhip of faints, and 
relics, among the Chriftians. The author gives an accurate 
account of the ftate of Paganifm at Rome, which had hi- 
therto; remained the conftitutional religion of the fenate. So 
much were the members. of that affembly full attached td the 
mythological fyftem of, their anceftors, that no lefs than four 
deputations: were voted to the imperial court, to folicit the 
seftoration of: the altar of Victory, which had been banifhed 
from the fenate-houfe by Gratian. This being one of the moft 
vemarkable incidents in the hiftory of ancient fuperitition, we 
ffiall prefént our readers with’ the author’s narrative on the 
fubject. 

‘¢ The-conduct of this important bufinefs was entrufted to. the 
eloquent Symmachus, a wealthy and noble. fenator, whe united 
the facred. charaéters: of pontiffiand augur, with the civil dig- 
nities of proconful of Africa, and prefect of the city. The 
breaft of Symmachus was animated by the warmeft zeal for the 
caufe of expiring. paganifm ; and his religious antagonifts la- 

ented the abufe of his genius, and the inefficacy of his moral 
virtues. The orator, whofe petition is extant to the emperor Va- 
Yentinian, was confcious of the difficulty and danger of the office 
which he had, affumed, He-xautioufly avoids every topic which 
might appear to reflect on the religion of his fovereign; humbly 
declares, that prayers and entreaties are his only arms ; aad art- 
fully draws his arguments from the fchools of rhetoric, rather 
than from thofe of philofophy. Symmachus endeavours to fee 
duce the imagination of a young prince, by difplaying the attrir 
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butes of the goddefs of victory; he infinuates, that the con- 
fifcation of the revenues, which were confecrated to the fervice 
of the gods, was a meafure unworthy of his liberal and difin- 
terefted Character; and he maintains, that the Roman facrifices 
would be deprived of their force and energy, if they were ne 
longer celebrated at the expence, as well as in the name, of the 
republic. Even fcepticifm is. made to fupply an apology for fu- 
perftition. The great and incomprehenfible fecret of the uni- 
verfe eludes the enquiry of man. Where reafon cannot inftrud, 
cuftom may be permitted to guide; and: every nation. feems- to 
confult the dictates of prudence, by a faithful attachment tothofe 
sites, and opinions, which have received the fandtion of ages: 
Lf thofe ages have been crowned with glory.and profperity, if the 
devout people has trequently obtained the bleffings which they 
have felicited at the altars of the gods, it muft appear ftill more 
advifeable to perfift in the fame falutary practice; and not to rifle 
the unknown perils that may: attend’ any rath innovations. The 
teft of antiquity and fuccefs was applied with fingular advantage 
to the.religion of Numa; and Rome herfelf, the czleftial ge. 
nius that prefided over the fates of the city, is introduced by 
the orator to plead her own caufe before the tribunal of the | 
emperors.’ . 


| The purpofe of this embafly was fruftrated by the oppe- 
fition of the archbifhop of Milan, whofe influence with, the 
emperors, Theodofius and Valentinian, preferved them from 
being affected by all the perfuafive arguments of the Roman 
orator. The fequel of this tranfaction affords a fignal ex- 
ample of the force of authority over prejudices even of a re- 
ligious kind. : 


‘ Ina full meeting of the fenate, fays our author, the ems i 
peror propofed, according to the forms of the republic, the ims 
oortant queftion, Whether the worthip. of Jupiter, or that of | 

hrift, fhould be the religion of the Romans. The liberty. of 
fuffrages, which he affected to allow, was deftroyed by the hopes 
and fears, that his prefence infpired ; and the arbitrary exile. of 
Symmachys was.a recent admonition, that it might be dangerous 
to oppofe the wifhes of the monarch. Ona regular divifion of 
the fenate, Jupiter was condemned and degraded by the fenfe 
of a very large majority; and it is rather ieriiog, that any 
members fhould be found bold enough to declare, by their fpeeches 
and votes, that they were {till attached: to the intereft of an ab- 
dicated deity. The hafty converfion of the fenate muft be at 
tributed either to fupernatural or to fordid motives; and man 
oi thefe reluctant profelytes betrayed, on, every. favourable oc- | 
cafion, their fecret difpofition to throw afide the mafk of: odious i 
difimylation, But they were gradually fixed in the. new. reli. 1 
gion, as the caufe of the ancient became more hopelefs ; they i) 
yielded.to the authority of the emperor, to the fathion of the 
Huncs, and tg the entreaties of their wives and children, who 
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were inftigated and governed by the clergy of Rome and the 
monks of the Eaft. ‘The edifying example of the Anician fa- 
mily was foon imitated:by the reft of the nobility: the Bafli, the 
Paullini, the Graccht,. embraced ithe Chriftian religion ; and 
¢¢ the luminaries of the world, the venerable affembly of Catos 
(fuch are the high-flown expreitions of Prudentius), were impa- 
tieat to ftrip themfelves of their pontifical’ garment: to'caft the 
fkin of the old ferpent ; to afflume the fnowy robes of baptifmal 
mnocence ; and to humble the pride of the confular fafces before 
the tombs of the martyrs.” The citizens, who fubfifted by their 

n.induftry, and the populace, who were fupported bythe pub- 
lic “liberality, filled the churches of the Lateran, and Vatican, 
with an inceffant throng of devout: profelytes. The decrees. of 
the fenate, which profcnibed the-worthip of idols, were ratified 
by the general confent of the Romans; the {plendor of the ca- 
pitol was defaced, and the folitary temples were abandoned to ruin 
and contempt... Rome fubmitted to the yoke of the Gofpel ; and 
the vanquifhed praoyinces had not yet loft their reverence for the 
name and authority of Rome.’ 


“Notwithftanding this refolution of the fenate, it was fome 
time before paganifm was utterly extinguifhed in the Roman 
provinces ; and when the people could no longer openly prac- 
fife the rites oftheir ancient fuperftition, they endeavoured by 
éxpedients and ‘artifices'to evade the force of the penal laws. 
Our author relates, that 


¢ The inhabitants of the country, . whofe conduct was lef ex- 
poled to the eye of malicious curiofity, difguifed their religious, 
under the appearance of convivial, meetings. On. the days of 
fSlemn *feflivals, they affembled in great numbers under the 
fpreading fhade!of -fome confecrated trees ; fheep and oxen were 
Shivighresed and rotted : sand this ttrat entertainment was fanc- 
tified by the ufe of incenfe, and by the hymns, which were fung 
in‘honour of the’ gods. But it was alleged, that, as no part of 
the animal was ital a burnt-offering, as no altar was provided to 
yeceive the blood, and as the previous oblation of falt-cakes, “and 
the concluding ceremony of libations, were carefully omitted, 
thefe feftat meetings did not involve the suefts in the guilt, or 
penalty,' of an illegal facrifice. Whatever mightbe the truth of 
the facts, or the merit of the diftinction, thefe vain pretences 
were fwept away by the laft edict of Theodofius ; which infliged 
a deadly wound on the fuper ftition of the Pagans, This protfi- 
bitory law ts expreffed’ in the moft abfolute and comprehenfive 
terms. ‘“¢ It is our wifl ard pleafure, fays the emperor, that 
none of our fubje&s, whether magiftrates or private citizens, how- 
ever exalted, or however humble may be their rahk and con- 
dition, fhall prefme, in any city, or in.any plate, to ‘wotthip 
an inanimate idol, by the facrifice of 'a-guiltlefs victim.“ The 
act of facrificing, ‘and the practice of divination’ by the" ‘entiated 
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of the victim, are declared (without any regard to the obje&. of 
the enquiry) a crime of high-treafon againft the ftate ; which can 
be expiated only by the death of the guilty. The rites of Pagan 
fuperitition, which might feem lefs bloody ‘and atrocious, are 
abolifhed, as highly injurious to the truth and honour of reli- 
gion ; luminaries, garlands, frankincenfe, and libations of wine, 
are {pecially enumerated and condemned ; and the harmlefs claims 
of the domettic genius, of the houfehold gods, are included in 
this rigorous profcription. The ufe of any of thefe profane and 
illegal ceremonies, fubjects ithe offender to the forfeiture of. the 
houfe, or, ellate, where they have been performed; and if he 
has artfully chofen the property of another for the fcene of his 
impiety, he is compelled to difcharge, without delay, a heavy 
fine of twenty-five pounds of gold, or more than one thoufand 
pounds flerling. A fine, not lefs confiderable, is impofed on 
the connivance of the fecret enemies of religion, who fhall negle@ 
the duty of their refpedtive ftations, either ta reveal, orto punith, 
the guilt of idolatry.. Such was the perfecuting {pirit of the laws 
of Theodofius, which were repeatedly enforced by his fons and 
grandfons, with the loudand unanimous applaufe of the Chriftian 
world.’ 


Our author concludes the detail relative to the extinétion 
of Paganifin with fome genera! and judicious reflexions, on the 
various abufes which fince that period have been introduced 
into the Chriftian church. 

The fubjects treated in the twenty-ninth chapter are, the 
final divifion of the Roman empire between the fons of Theo- 
dofius; the reign of Arcadius and Hohorius; the adminif- 
tration of Rufinus and Stilicho; and the revolt and defeat of 
Gildo in Africa. Mr. Gibbon delineates the character” and 
adminiftration of Rufinus and Stilicho with great ingenuity ; 
and in refpect of the latter, the credit due to the teftimony of 
Claudian is judicioufly afcertained upon the authority of hif- 
torical evidence. 

The thirtieth chapter prefents us with the revolt of the 
Goths; the plunder of Greece; the two great invafions of 


Italy by Alaric and Radagaizus; their repulfe by Stilicho; » 


the German invafion of Gaul; and the ufurpation of Con- 
fiantine in the Weft. This period of the hiftory is diftin- 
guifhed by affording the laft inftance of the inhuman cont 
bats of gladiators in the amphitheatre at Rome, in the games 
of Honorius. ; | 
But a more memorable occurreuce is tlie fall of Stilicho; 
whofe political conduct, as well as the literary character of 
his celebrated panegyrift, the poet Claudian, are painted by 


the animated hiftorian in flrong and lively colours. 
; The 
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The fubjects related in the thirty-firft chapter are, the ine 
vafion of Italy by Alaric; the manners of the Roman fenate 
and people; Rome is thrice befieged, and at length pillaged 
by the Goths ;~ the death of Alaric ; the Goths evacuate Italy ; 
the fall of Conftantine ; Gaui and Spain are occupied by the 
Barbarians ; the independence of Britain.—Previous to an ac- 
count of the fiege of Rome by the Goths, our learned author 
has drawn the character of the Roman fenate and people at 
that gfeat epoch of their hiftory.—In refpeét to the charafter 
of the nobles, he has adopted the authority of Ammianus 
Marcellinus ; but we meet alfo with many obfervations, which 
are thé refult of great and accurate refearches into the Roman 
hiftory. For the gratffication of our readers, we fhall lay be- 
fore them the following fhort extrac on this fubjeé. 


*¢ The marbles of the Anician palace,” were ufed as a pro- 
verbial expreffion of opulence and fplendor ; but the nobles and 
fenatots of Rome afpired, in due gradation, to imitate that il- 
lufirious family. The accurate defgription of the city, which 
was compofed in the Theodofian age, enumerates one thoufand 
feven hundred and eighty houfes, the refidence of wealthyand 
honourable citizens. Many of thefe ftately manfions might al- 
moft excufe the exaggeration of the poet; that Rome contained 
a multitude of palaces, and that each palace was equal to a city: 
fince it included within its own precinéts, every thing which could 
be fubfervient either to ufe or luxury ; markets, hippodromes, 
temples, fountains, baths, portices, fhady groves, and artificial 
aviaries. ‘The hiftorian Olympiodorus, who reprefents the ftate 
of Rome when it was befieged by the Goths, continues to ob- 
ferve, that feveral of the richeft fenatots received from their 
eftates an annual income of four thoufand pounds of gold, above 
one hundred and fixty thoufand. pounds fterling ; without com- 
uting the ftated provifion of corn and wine, which, had they 
en fold, might have equalled in value one-third of the money. 

Compared to this immoderate wealth,. an ordinary revenue of a 
thoufand or fifteen hundred pounds of goid-might be confidered 
as no more than adequate to the dignity of the fenatorian rank, 
which required many expences of a public and oftentatious kind. 
Several examples are recorded in the age of Honorius, of vain 
and popular nobles who celebrated the year of their pretorfhip, 
by a feflival, which lafted feven days, and coft above*one hun- 
dred thoufand pounds fterling. The eltates of the Roman fe~ 
nators, which to far exceed the proportion of modern :wealth, 
were not confined to the limits of italy. ‘Their pofleffions ex- 
tended far beyond the Ionian and Atgean feas, to the moft diftant 
provinces ; the city of Nicopolis, which Auguftus had founded 
as an eternal monument of the Actian vittory, was the property 
of the devout Paula; and it is obfervéd by Seneca, that the 
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rivers, which had divided hoftile nations, now flowed through 
the lands of private citizens. According to their temper aad 
circumftances, the eftates of the Romans were either cultivated 
by the labour of their flaves, or granted, for a certain and ftipue 
lated rent, to the induftriows farmer. The ceconomical writers 
of antiquity ftrenuoufly recommended the former method, wheree 
ever it may be practicable ; but if the object fhould be, removed, 
by its diftance or magnitude, from the immediate eye of the 
mafter, they prefer the active care of an old hereditary tenant, 
attached to the foil, and interefted in the produce, to the mere 
eenary adminiftration of a negligent, perhaps an unfaithful, 
fleward, 

‘ The opulent nobles of an immenfe capital, who were nevee 
excited by the purfuit of military glory, and feldom engaged in 
the occupations of civil government, naturally refigned their lei- 
fure to the bufinefs and amufements of private life. At Rome, 
commerce was always held in contempt: but the fenators, from 
the firft age of the republic, increafed their patrimony, and mula 
tiplied their clients, by the lucrative practice of ufury ; and the 
obfolete laws were eluded, or violated, by the mutual inclinations 
and intereft of both parties. A confiderable mafs of treafure muft 
always have exifted at Rome, either in the current coin of the ems 
_ pire, or in the form of gold and filver plate; and there were man 
fide-boards in the time of Pliny, which contained more folid fils 
ver than had been tranfported by Scipio from vanquifhed Car- 
thage. The greater part of the nobles, who diffipated their for- 
tunes in. profufe luxury, found themfelves poor in the midf of 
wealth; and idle in a conftant round of diilipation. Their de- 
fires were continually gratified by the labour of a thoufand hands ; 
of the numerous train of their domeftic flaves, who were ac- 
tuated by the fear of punifhment ; and of the various profeffions 
of artificers and merchants, who were more powerfully impelled 
by the hopes of gain. _The ancients were deftitute of many of 
the conveniencies of life, which have been invented or improved 
by the progrefs of induftry ; and the plenty of glafs and linen has 
diffufed more real comforts among the modern nations of Europe, 
than the fenators of Rome could derive from all the refinements of 
pompous or fenfual luxury.’ 


With this account of the Roman nobility, on the eve of their 
extin¢tion, we fhall terminate the prefent examination of this 
interefting work ; and fhall, in a fature Review, conclude the 
fubject of thefe volumes. 





Reveries of the Heart ; during a Tour through Part of England 
and France. 2 ols. fmall 8ve. 45s. fewed. Johnfon, 


FrROM the title of this book we, were led to expe& fome 
grave reflections on men and manners, or forme humorous 


firi@ures on fafhionable vices and foibles; from which, if well 
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executed, we might have received amufement or inftrution ¢ 
but were greatly and difagreeably furprifed to find, that this 
vehicle, in the fhape and appearance of a novel, was only 
made ufe of, bya verbofe and violent patriot, to convey to 
the world his political fentiments on the prefent ftate of 
our public affairs, a topic of late fo univerfally hackneyed 
and worn out, as to become extremely difguftful. The af- 
fumed bufinefs, however, of thefe two volumes is a feries of 
letters from a gentleman going a tour into the North, to his 
friend in London; giving him an account of what occurred in 
his journey to York, Hallifax, Leeds, &c. The incidents re- 
lated are few and uninterefting, and perpetually interrupted by 
political reflections, breaking out at every three or four pages 
into warm invectives againft lords North, Mansfield, and 
Sandwich, and idolizing Meff. Fox, Savile, &c. Every man has, 
doubtlefs, a right to give his opinion in thefe matters; and 
if advanced with reafon and temper, we have no objection to 
difcuffions of this kind on either fide of the queftion: but 
{urely there is a time and place for every thing ; and travellers 
may always find better amufement than party-difputes, the 
miftakes of adminiftration, or an American war. . The author 

of thefe volumes, therefore, might with more propriety have 
difplayed his political principles in the news-papers, under 
the names of Sczvola, Junius Brutus, Cato, or any other good 
patriotic fignature, and filled his Reweries of the Heart with 
fomething more entertaining. 

But that our readers may judge for themfelves, with regard 
to the merit of this performance, we. fhall extract what appears 
to us as much the moft amufing part of it, the picture of a fox- 
chace, not ill-drawn,. which runs thus, 

« How fhall I defcribe the glorious, the inchanting fport, a 
diverfion fit for kings, and only to. be equalled by the other 
royal {port, a battle. Had you feen us all with hearts beating 
and eyes intent upon the bog: where the dogs were caft off, 
the agitation with which the fmalleft chirrup affected us ; whilft 
the melodious voice of the huntfman infpired every heart with 
joy, you would have imagined the fate of empires depending : 
but what is that to the fcene._ which opened on the foxes, break- 
ing cover? whip and {pur we all went_ off, over hedge, gate, 
and ditch, through bog and flough, helter-fkelter, like fo 
many of Milton’s ‘devils at the uproar in Pandemonium. Here 
a horfe was ffakéd ; there lay a man rolling in the mud. By 
heavens, ’twas great! Our field, which confifted of an hun- 
dred horfemen; was foon drawn out into a ftring of two miles 
in length, of which the foremoft were juft enabled to follow 
the dogs by their diftant found, or by enquiring of every man 
. we 
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we met, which way they went? at laft old Reynard began tq 
grow tired, and the fortunate few who rode manfully, and 
were well monated, got in with the hounds. T hen to fee the 
conteft, when the fox was a tearing by the dogs, who fhould 
be fo happy as to fave his ftinking brufh, that he might bear 
it home like an Indian fcalp, as a teftimony of his havin 
borne his part in worrying to death a poor defencelefs fellow; 
creature! What a glorious reward for all the fatigue, dirt, 
and danger. ’Tis fuperior to the Garter, and only riyalled 
by the Bath, that bloody enfign of cruelty,’ 

The fox-hunter himfelf is likewife, in a fubfequent letter, 
characterifed with fome humour. 

‘ During the feafon, he rifes about three or four o’clock on 
the hunting mornings, having fifteen or perhaps twenty miles 
to ride to the cover where the dogs are to be cat of. This 
he performs on fome ordinary hack or poney, having fent his 
fervants and beft horfes with the dogs to the ground the night 
before. Here the whole party take a yawning breakfaft, after 
which the dogs being led to the cover, are there. caft off in 
fearch of the fox; the two-legged animals that accompany, 
making all the noife they can with harking and hollowing, to 
encourage them in fearching for the ftinking vermin.’— ~ 

— ‘ As foon as Reynard has broken cover, as it is termed, 
’ away flies my fox-hunter, ag fwiftly as his fteed gan carry him 
after the dogs; {pursing over hedge, ditch, and gate, through 
bog and mire: here, perhaps, ftuck faft in the mud—there 
flung off his horfe with a broken limb, or left to run for an 
hour in his boots after the high- mettled animal. All this 
dirt, fatigue, and danger to come within a mile or two of a 
parcel of fhrilly yelping curs, whofe notes are not a thoufandth 
part fo harmonious as thofe of a pack of hare-hounds; being as 
far from the melody of Thefeus? s tuneable pack in Shak{peare, 
as a eat’s concert, or the nightly howling of wolves. In the 
purfuit he is fometimes direéted by the diftant noife of the 
‘dogs ; but is oftener obliged to enquire of every man he meets 
which way they went? In this manner he drives for a number 
of miles, if the fox runs ftraight onward, and the hounds do 
not luckily come to a fault, fo as to allow him, and eyen all 


the lefs courageous riders ‘to come in with them; and at laft ' 


he is perhaps one of two or three who have the inexpreffible 
bappinefs of arriving in time to fee the animal devoured by: their 
four-legged affociates, 

‘ He is then obliged to gallop, perhaps twenty or thirty 
miles to hjs dinner ; after which, between his bumpers of port, 
he entertains his company with the edifying defcription of the 
activity of his horfes, the fagacity of his dogs, and the various 
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ground run over by the poor fox to efezpe from his enemies ; 
till at laft he gets glorioufly drunk in celebrating his good 
fortune, and is carried to bed, where he lies fnoring till the 
next day at noon; and then only feems to rife with an aching 
head to infpe&t his ftable and dog-kennel, and make prepa- 
rations for the following day’s hunt.’ 

Our readers will perceive that the colouring of this little por- 

trait is not bad ; if the reft of the letters had been on a level 
with thefe, the piece might afford amufement in an idle hour, 
Though we do not think highly of this performance, we are 
notwithftanding of opinion that the writer is by no means defti- 
tute of parts and capacity, and‘feems poffeffed of fentiment and 
philanthropy. If he would correct his ftyle, which is rather 
turgid and diffufe, lay afide his patriotifm, and confine him- 
felf to fubje&ts of general notice, he may probably, in fome 
~ future publication, command the attention and approbation of 
the public. 
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The Works of Alexander Monro, M. D. { Concluded from p. 249. | 
HE ingenious Effay on the Nutrition of Feetufes, with 


which we concluded our former account of this work, is 
fucceeded by*Remarks on the Coats of Arteries, their Dif- 
eafes, and particularly on the Formation of an Aneurifm. The 
author begins with an accurate anatomical account of the ftruc- 
ture of arteries ; hhewing that no aneurifm can happen, unlefs 
through fome fault of the interior coats. He afterwards takes 
a view of the feveral ways in which thofe coats may be vi- 
tiated, fo as to afford any chance for the formation of an aneu- 
rifm. From the whole enquiry the doétor concludes, that what 
is now called a true aneurifm will very feldom be formed; an 
opinion which is rendered more probable by the occafional 
caufes of the difeafe ; fuch as wounds,. bruifes, ftraining, loud 
laughing, crying, &c. To afcertain the reality of the true 
aneurifm being a very rare difeafe, the author informs us, 
that befides the hiftories of aneurifms mentioned by Dr. Freind, 
he perufed a great number of others ; and among all the dif- 
fe&tions mentioned, he could not find above two or three cafes, 
fo much as alleged to have been true aneurifms. In none of 
thofe cafes did the arreurifmal fac confit of firong annular mut. . 
cular fibres, the.only criterion by which the true aneurifm can 
be known. 3 | : 
Next follow Reflections on the Aneurifm occafioned by Blood- 
weine 3 Cale of an Aneyrifm,; a W vee? of the Knee ; 
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part of the Cartilage of the Joint of the Knee feparated and of- 
fified.; an anoma lous Tumour of the Leg unfuccefsfully treated ; 
Hiftory of an Ulcer of the Leg; Remarks on the Amputation 
of the larger Extremities ; Hiftories of Collections of Bloody 
Lymph in Cancerous Breafts; Cure of an Ulcer of the Lungs 
by Blood-letting ; an uncommon Dropfy from a fteatomatoys 
Omentum ; Improvements i in performing the Operation of the 
Paracentefis or Tapping of the Bell ys the Difle&ion of a Ca- 
-taraCtous Eye; four Cafes of the Tumefied Ovarium ; Arti- 
ficial Pafiages for Natural Liquors; Cure of an Ulcer of the 
Cheek, with the fuperior falivary' Du& opened; an Effay on 
the Diseafes of the Lacrymal Canals ; a Tumour of the Nofe 
unfuccefsfully extirpated ; an Account of a Procidentia Uteri ; 
the Ureters obftruéted by Small Stones; Remarks on the fper- 
matic Veffels and Scrotum, with its contents; Remarks on In- 
guinal Herniz in Men; of the Tumours in the Scrotum, com- 
monly called Falfe Hernia ; ; a Defcription of feveral Chirur- 
gical Inftruments; an uncommon Angina; an Afthma, with 
uncommon Symptoms ; an Effay on the Jaundice; Defcription 
and Ufes of the Inteftinum Duodenum ; mifcellaneous Remarks 
on the Inteftines; a Tympany ; Hiftories of fuccefsfyl Indul- 
gence of bad Habits in Patients; unexpe&ted Cures; of the 
Effe&ts of the Peruvian Bark in Gangrenes, Ulcers, and 
Small-pox ; ; anomalous Appearances of an Ague; Remarks on 
chalybeate Waters ; Remarks on the intercoftal Mutcles ; proofs 
of the Contiguity of the Lungs and Pleura; the Cure of a 
fraGtured Tendo Achillis ; Hiftories of T ophaceous Concre- 
tions in the Alimentary Canal; Remarks on Procidentiz Ani, 
) Intufufceptio, Inflammation, and Volvulus of the Inteftines ; 
a Child efcaping at a rent of the Womb into the Abdomen ; 
‘ Account of the’ Inoculation of the Small- -pox in Scotland,  ’ 
This was the author’s laft publication ; originally written in 
anfwer to a letter fent him by the delegates of the faculty of 
: phyficians at Paris, appointed’ to examine into the merits of that 
"practice. It was afterwards publithed at the defire of fome of 
his friends, and had a good effect in rendering this very ufeful 
practice more general than it had formerly been in Scotland. 
The various papers above enumerated afford the moft in- 
_ dubitable proof of the judgment and accuracy of this cele- 
brated autor in anatomical and phyfiologica] refearches, as 
well as of the great extent of his knowlege on praGtical fub- 
jects. It is juftly obferved of him, that he has made many 
material improvements on the defcriptions before given of the 
ftru&ure and ufes of feveral parts of the body ; drawn many 
ufeful praétical corollaries from anatomy ; and propofed many 
new improvements in the method of performing chirurgical 
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operations, moft of which are now adopted in the prattice and 
writings of our more modern furgeons. 

Befides the works which Dr. Monro publifhed, he left fe- 
veral manufcripts on different anatomical and practical fubjeds. 
Of thofe the principal are, a Hiftory of Anatomical Writers ; 
zn Encheirefis Anatomica; Heads of many of his Leures ; 
a Treatife on Comparative Anatomy ; a Treatife on Wounds 
and Tumours ; Obfervations on fome parts of Heifter’s Sur- 
gery ; and an Oration de Cuticula; of all which only the Ora- 
tion and the Treatife on comparative Anatomy are publifhed 
in the prefent collection. The laft mentioned Effay had been 
publifhed feveral years ago by an anonymous editor, who was 
fuppofed to have obtained it from Dr. Monro’s Academical 
Letures.. It begins with obfervations on quadrupeds in general. 


‘ All quadrupeds have a covering of hair, wool, &e. to defend 
them from the injuries of the weather ; which varies in thicknefs. 
according to the feafon of the year, and difference of the climate. 
Thus in Ruffia and the northern countries, the furs are very thick 
‘and warm; while the little Spanifh lap-dogs, and Barbary cows, 
-have little or no hair at all. ; 
‘ The cutis and cuticula in quadrupeds are difpofed much in the 
fame way as the human, only more elaftic. Immediately under 
this there is a very thin cutaneous mufcular fubftance, called pan- 
niculus carnofus, which is common to all quadrupeds, the porcine 
kind excepted : this principally covers the trunk, ferving to thrive} 
the fkin, in order to drive off infeéts, their tails and heads not 
being fufficient for this purpofe, while their extremities are em- 
ployed in their fupport and progrefiion. 
‘ It has probably been from obferving fome mufcles of the hu- 
man body, fuch as the platyima myoides, crematier, and fron- 
tales, and the collapfed tunica cellulofa of emaciated fubjedts, to 
refemble this thin mufcle, that fome of the older anatomiils recke 
-oned fuch a panniculus among the common teguments of the 
human body. - This Carolus Stephanus has well obferved. 
¢ Moft part af quadrupeds want clavicles, whereby their an- 
. terior extremities fall upon their cheft, foas to make their tho. 
rax proportionally narrower than ‘the human, ‘This fmall dif- 
* © tance of their anterior extremities is very neceflary for their yni- 
form progreifion ; apes indeed and fquirrels have clavicles, to 
‘allow them a more full ufe of their extremities in climbing ; 
but when they fit down on all-fours, they walk but indiffer- 
ently.” : 


In treating of quadrupeds, the author divides them into the 
‘\earnivorous and herbivorous kinds; the former of which he 
exemplifies by the anatomy ef a dog, and the latter by that 
‘of a cow; both which are defcribed with great precifion and 
accuracy. — ’ 
— The 
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The next clafs of animals confidered by our author is the 
feathered kind, which he divides into the granivorous and car- 
nivorous. Of this tribe he firft obferves in general, that 


‘ Fowls havea particular covering of feathers different from 
all other creatures, but exactly well fuited to their manner of 
life: for it not only protects them from the injuries of the wea- 
ther, but fervesthem in their progreffion through that t}in aérial 
element they are for the molt part employed in; and as fome 
fowls live much in the water, their feathers being continually be- 
fmeared with an oily liquor, keeps the water from. fo: aking i into 
their fkins, and fo prevents its bad effects, which it would infal- 
libly otherwife produce. 

‘ Fowls have the ftrongeft mufcles of their whole body in- 
ferted into their wings ; whence by the way we may obierve, that 
it is altogether impofkible for man to buoy him/felf up into the 
air like birds, even though he had propet machines in place of 
wings, unlefs he were likewife provided with mutcles ftrong 
enough for moving them, which he has not. In the next place, 
their wings are not placed in the middle of their bodies, but a 
good deal further forwards ; whence it would at firft view appear, 
that their heads would be ered, and their pofterior parts moft de- 
pending when raifedin the air: but by ftretching out their heads, 
which act upon thé lever of a long neck, they alter their centre 
of gravity pretty much; and alfo by filling the facs or bladders 
in the infide of their abdomen with air, and expanding their tail, 
they come to make the pofterior part of their bodies conliderably 
higher; and thus they fly with their bodies nearly in an’ hori- 
zontal fituation, Hence we find, that it their necks are kept from 
being ftretched out, or if you cut away their tails, they become 
incapable of flying any contiderable way. The largenefs of the 
wings in different fowls varies according to the occafions of, the 
creature.. Thus birds of prey, who mutt tly a confiderable way 
to provide their food, have large {trong wings; whereas do- 
meitic birds, who find their nourifhment almott every where, 
have very fhort and but {mall wings. The beft account of the 
manner of progreffion of fowls is given by Alfonfas Borellus, in 
his treatife De Motu Animalium ; and: in the Religious Philofo- 
pher we have Borelli’s doctrine flripped pretty much of tts ma- 
thematical form. The poiterior extremities are fo fituated, as to 
make us-at firft think they would be in continual hazard of falling 
down forwards when they walk; but this is prevented by their 
holding up their heads and eek ; and when they have occafion 
for climbing up a tteep place, they retch out their head and 
necks forwards. Thus we may ob{erve a goofe entering a barn- 
door, where generally there is an aicending ftep, to firetch out 
its neck, which before was raifed, and incline its body forwards, 
This is ‘laughed at by the common people, who afcribe it to a 
piece of folly in the goofe, as if afraid of knocking its head again& 
ithe top of the door. 

Aa3 * Car. 
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é Carnivorous animals are-provided with ftrong crooked tlaw$ 
Fr the catching their prey: water-fowls ufe them for {wimming } 
and principally for this purpofe have a ftrong firm membrane in- 
terpofed betwixt the toes. Thereis a beautiful mechanif to be 
obferved in the toes of- fowls, wHich is of confiderable ufe to 
them. For their toes dre naturally drawn together, or bended; 
when the foot is bended: this perhaps proceeds from the ten- 
dons of the toes paffing over in them, which is analogous to our 
heels; and when the foot is bended mutt confequently be much 
ftretched ; and fince they are inferted into the toes, muft of ne- 
ceflity bend them when the foot is bended; and when the foot ig 
extended, the flexors of the toes are again relaxed, and they 
therefore expanded. ‘This is of great ufe to water-fowls : for had 
there been no fuch contrivance as this, they muft have loft as 
much time when they pulled their legs ih as they had gained by 
the former flroke; but, as the parts are now framed, whenever 
the creature draws in its foot, the toes are at the fame time 
bended and contracted into lefs fa ace, fo that the refiftance made 
againft the water is not near fo great as before: on the contrary, 
when they ftretch their foot, their toes are extended, the mem- 
brane betwixt them expanded, and confequently a greater refitt- 
ance made to the water. Again, fuch fowls as live moftly in the 
air, or have occafion to, fullain themfelves on branches of treed 

n windy weather, and even in the night-time when afleep, while 
all their mufcles are fuppofed to be in a ftate of rclaxation ; fuch; 
i fay; have ho more to do but lean down the weight of their bo- 
dies, and their toes continue bended without any mufcles being 
in action ; and whenever they would difentangle themfelves, they 
faife up their bodies, by which their foot, and confequently theit 
toes are extentied. 

* Carnivorous fowls have their beaks long, tharp, and crooked : 
the domeftick fowls, fuch as the hen kind, &c. have trong fhort 
beuks, comiodioufly fitted to dig up ahd break their food; the 
water-fowls agains have long or very broad fcoop-like beaks; 
which is moft convenient for them. The flernum of fowls is 
much largér proportionally than the human, and has a ridge 
rifing ih its middle for the more commedious origin of the mufcles 
that move the wings. itis.alfo lefs moveable than our’s: for had 
“it been very moveable, a greatdeal of the force employed for 
moving the wings would at every contraction of the mufcles have 
been loft, or elfe fome other mufcles muft have come in play to 
keep firm the fternum ; but this additional weight would have been 
inconvenient for their progreffion,” 


The other moft remarkable circumftances ih the ftruéture of 
the feveral vifcera ‘the doftor confiders in that common domeftic 
animal the cock or hen, and afterwards obferves the difference 
of their chylopoietic vifcera from thofe of.a carnivorous fowl; 
Whith he exemplifies i in the ftenhil or {mall hawk. 


The 
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_ The ingenious author diftinguifhes fifhes into fuch as have 
lungs and. fuch.as have not that organ; the latter of which 
only are the fubject of his anatomical enquiry. From this ef- 
fay, which is replete with curious obfervations, we fhall, 
for the gratification of our readers, fele&t one or two paflages. 


‘ The only organs of generation in this animal are two bags 
fituated in the abdomen uniting near the podex. Thefe in the 
male are filled with a whitifh firm fubftance called the milt;, and 
in the female with an infinite number. of little ova cluftered to+ 
gether, of a reddifh yellow colour, called the roe. Both thefe at 
{pawning-time we find very much diflended ; whereas at another 
time the male organs can fcarce be diftinguifhed from the fe- 
male; noris there any proper inftrument in the male for throw- 
ing the feed into the organs of the female as in other creatures. 
I thall not take upon me to determine the way whereby the female 
fperin 1s impregnated ; but we find that the {pawn of frogs confifts 
in the {mall fpecks wrapped up in a whitifh glutinous liquors 
thefe fpecks are the rudiments of the young frogs, which are nou- 
rifhed in that liquor till they are able to go in fearch of their 
food. In the faine way, the ova of fifhes are thrown out and de- 
pofited in the fand, the male being for the moft part ready to im- 
pregnate them, and they are incubated by the heat of thefun, It 
is curious enough to remark with what care they feek for a pro- 
per place to depofit their ova, by {wimming io the fhallow, where 
they can better enjoy the fan’s rays, and ihun the darge jaws of 
other fies, The river-fifhes, again, fpawn in fome creek free 
from the hazard of the impetuous ftream. But whether this 
mixture be brought about in fithes by a Ample application of the 
genitals to each other, or if both of them throw out their liquors 
at the fame time in one place, and thus bring about the defired 
mixture, it is not eafy to- determine ; the latter, i think, feems 
moft probable.. Thefe creatures are fo fhy, that we cannot eauly 
get to obferve their way of copulation; and are coniequently but 
little acquainted with their natural hiftory.’— 

¢ — The branchiz lie in two large flits at each fide of their 
heads,-and feem to be allthey have that bears any analogy to 
lungs. Their form is femicircular; they have a vaft number of 
red fibrille ilanding out on each fide of them like a fringe, and 
very much refemble the vane of a feather. Thefe branchie are 
perpetually fubjected to an alternate motion and preflure from the 
water ; and we may here remark, that we have not found any red 
blood but in places fubjeéted to this alternate prefiure. ‘This ob- 
fervation will help us in explaining the action of the lungs upon 
the blood. Over thefe gills there 1s a large flap, allowing a com- 
-Munication externally by which the water they are obliged to 
take into their mouths with: their food finds an exit without 
pafling into their ftomach : it is owing to thefe flaps coming fo 
far down that the heart is faid commonly to be fituated m their 
heads. : 7 
Aa4 . ‘ Their 
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¢ Their brains are formed pretty much in the fame way as that 
bf fowls ; only we may oblerve, that the potterior lobes bear 4 
greater proportion to the anterior 

‘ The organ of imeliing is large; and they have a power of 
contracting and dilating the entry into their nofe as they have-oc: 
tafion. It feems to be moftly by their acute fmell that they dif- 

covet their food : for their tongue feems not to have been déefigned 
for a very nice feniation, being of a pretty firm cartilaginous fub- 
jtance ; and common experiment evinces, that their fight is not 
bf fo much ufe to them as their fmell in fearching for their nou- 
rifhment. If you throw a freth worm ito the water, a fith fhall 
diftinguifh it at a confiderable diftahce ; and that this is not done 
by the éye, is plain from obferving, that after the fame worm 

has been a confiderable time in the water and loft its fmell, no 
fiflies will come near it: but if you take out the bdit, and make 
feveral little incifions into it, fo as tolet out more of ‘the odori- 
ferous effluvia, it fhall have the fame effet as formerly. Now it 
jis certain, had the creatures difcovered this bait with their eyes, 
they would have come equaily to it in both cafes. In confequence 
of their fmell being the principal means they have of difcovering 
their food, we may fréquently obferve their allowing themfelves 
to Be carried down with the ftream that they may afcend again 
leifurely againft the current of the water; thus the odorous par- 
ticles fwimming in that médiuim, being applied more forcibly to 
their finelling organs, produce a ftronger ijeufation: 

‘ The optic nerves in thefe animals are not confounded with 
bné another in their middle progrefs betwixt their origin and the 
orbit; but the one pafles over the other without any communi- 
cation 3 fo that the nerve that comes trom the left tide of the brain 
goes diftinétly to the right eye, and vice verfa 

* The lens cryflallina is here a complete fphete, and more denfe 
thah in terreftrial animals, that the rays of light coming from 
water might be fufficiently refra&ted. 

* As fifhes are continually expofed to fjuries in the uncertain 
~ element they live in, and as they are in perpetual danger of be- 
coming 4 prey to the larger ones, it was neceflary their eyes fhould 
nevet be fhut; and as the cornea 1s fufficiently wafhed by the ele- 
ment they live un, they are not provided with palpebre: but 
then, a3 in the current trfelf the eye mui be expofed to feveral 
Injuries, there was a neceflity it fhould be fufficiently defended ; 
which in effect it is by a firm pellucid membrane, that feems to 
be a continuation of the cuticula, being ftretched over here. The 
epidermis is very proper for this purpofe, as being infenfible and 
deftitute of veffels, and confequently not liable to obitrutions of 
by that means of becoming opake. 

¢ Whether fithes have a fenfe of hearing or not, 18 very uncer- 
tain: all that have the appearance of an organ of hearing in thefe 
eréatures, are two bones, or rather ftones, éach about the bulk 
of a {mall horfe-bean; of a particular ftruéture, being very 
brittle, and compofed of a great many different fegments laid at 
oné 
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one another’s fides, and fituated im particular facs at each fide of 
the brain. Js then the idea of found communicated to them by 
means of thefe ftones? Or does, their running away, at ftamping 
hard on the ground, or erying loud, depend upon fome othér 
kind of fenfation ? This. may poffibly be ptoduced in them, by 
a tremulous motion communicated to their bodies by the circum- 
ambient water, which is put in agitation from the like concuffions 
happening in the air or neighbouring ground.’ 


This valuable work is enriched with feveral plates, and or- 
namented with an excellent engraving of the author, whofe 
name will! long be held in veneration in the fchools of phyfic< 





An Inquiry into the prefent State of Population in England aud 
Wales. ‘By William Wales, F.R.S. 8vo. 2s. fewed. 
Nourfe; 


© afcertain the progtefs of decteafe of population is a 
problem of great difficulty, and has been rendered yet 
more intricate by the political motives of fome of thoie writers 
who have engaged in the inquiry. It affords us fatisfaétion to 
find-that the author of the prefent treatife, at the fame time 
that he is attuated by a defire. of inveftigating the truth, is 
free from the influence of fuch prejudices as.tend to répre- 
fent the population of the Britith dominions in a declining 
itate. | 

In anfwer to a late production, Mr. Wales fets out with ob- 
ferving, that the returns which are made by the window-fur: 
veyors are by no means fufficient to fupport calculations of this 
nature, even where the chargeable houfes are returned with 
the greateft exaétnefs. Cottages, he remarks, are feldom re= 
turned ; and where they are returned, it is generally frony 
conjecture, or from fome old duplicate, which was, perhaps; 
the conjecture of twenty or thirty years before. Mr. Wales 
afiures us he is very credibly informed that the true number of 
the cottages was purpofely with-held in fome parts of Yorkthire 
Nottinghamfhire, and other midland counties. 

In refpeét of the calculations which are founded on the in- 
icreafe or decreafe of the excife and cuftoms, Mr. Wales alfo 
juftly obferves, that, confidering the great extent to which 
fmuggling is carried, no dependence can be placed upon 
them. 

Our author being convinced that a tolerable degree of ex 
aGinefs could be expected only from an aétual furvey, madé 
on the fpot, by perfons entirely difinterefted in the inquiry, 
began to confider in what way authentic information of this 


kind, 
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kind, though of a more limited extent, might be procurédi 
He obferved that the advocates for a depopulation fuppofe that 
the deftruétion has fallen chicfly, and of late years wholly, 
upon the cottages ; and that it was allowed on all hands, that 
the principal manufacturing and trading towns have increafed. 
It was alfo obvious, he remarks, that many cottages would 
not be found in large towns where there are no manufactures ; 
confequently the defolation muft have happened chiefly in {mall 
country townS and villages. In thofe places, Mr. Wales knew 
that it would be very eafy for a perfon, who lived on the 
{pot, to inform himfelf exaétly of the prefent number. of 
houfes ; and, if he had fpent his whole time in the place, to 
recoilect every material alteration which had been made in 
it for thirty or forty years paft. In confequence of thofe con- 
fiderations, Mr. Wales addreffed the following queries to his 
acquaintances in different parts of the country, and likewife 
to other perfons. 


< 


¢ 1. The number of houfes which there are now in the town- 
fhip, or village. , 
‘ 2, The number of houfes there were in it about the year 
1750. j 
% 3. Thenumber of houfes which have been built fince that 
time, where none ftood betore. : 

¢ 4. The number of houfes which have been fuffered to de- 

_cay, and become uninhabitaple fince 1750; in the place of which 
none have yet been rebuilt. 

‘ ¢, By how many the total number of houfes have been lef- 
fened by putting two, or more, into one, : 

‘ 6. By how many the total number of houfes have been in- 
creafed by feparating large old huufes into fmaller ones. 

‘7. The number of houfes that are affeffed to the window 
tax. 

« 8. Whether, in the fevéral furveys that have been made, 
but ‘efpecially in 1777, the furveyor returned the number of 
houfes which were not afleffed, as well as thofe which were. 

‘-Laflly, To take the opinion of two or three fentible’perfons, 

* who have lived the whole time in the village, &c. whether, fince 
that period, the number of the inhabitants has increafed or de- 
creafed.’ 


Mr. Wales informs us, that to thofe letters he received many 
anfwers, fome of which contained the information he defired ; 
but in general, the fcheme of numbering the houfes met with 

_ violent oppofition. 
* My friends in fome parts of the country, fays he, were af- 
* failed, not only with perfuafions, but “by threatenings of every 
kind ; fach/as ‘lofs of employment, profecutions, and:even blows. 
‘Theletters-which Ihave received from fome of ‘them are fo-ex- 
cs traordinary, 
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traordinary, that, I confefs, I fhould almoft have doubted thé 
truth of them, if I had not experienced the fame treatment my- 
felf, in fome places, during a tour that I made laft fummer on 
this bufinefs. In a large manufacturing town, in the Weft Ridin 
of Yorkthire, I was befet by a crowd of women, who had taken 
an alarm from the nature ating inquiries, and, perhaps, efcaped 
the fate of Orpheus, by whifpering one of the good women, who 
had fet upon us, that his majefty might poffibly fettle fmall an- 
nuities on every poor mah and his wife, who brought up a cer- 
tain number of children, to be ufeful members of iociety. The 
news flew like wildfire, and I met with no farther oppofition 
there.’ 


Mr. Wales finding it impofiible to carry his enquiries to any 
great extent, upon the plan of numbering the houfes, had re- 
courfe to a method mentioned in the Philofophical Tranfac- 
tions, and which is that of ufing the parifh regifters. This 
mode of eriquiry being conducted through the channel of men 
who were not under the influence of illiberal prejudices againft 
the objet in view, the author every where met with the 
readieft affiftatice from thofe to whom he applied; and he is 
certain, from his own experience, that a general invitation to 
the clergy would procure materials fufficient for determining 
the real ftate of population in England. Previous, however, 
to his caiculations refpe€ting the kingdom in general, he makes 
a variety of remarks, relative to the number of inhabitants of 
the city of London at the prefent and fome former periods. 
The following particulars concerning Chrift’s Hofpital, feem 
to authorize the idea of an improvement in the flate of London, 
‘of jate years. 

‘ I cannot quit this part of thy fubject without taking notic® 
of a circuinftance relating to the Hofpital in which ilive. Drs 
Price has very truly faid, that the average number. of children in 
this houfe, forthirty years, before 1770, was 8313 and that the 
number of thofe who died annually was 114, or one out of 70%. 
The average number of children, that have been in the houfe 
Yor the lait twenty years, has been 851, and the annual deaths 
have been 101; or fomewhat leis than one in eighty-three. For 
the laft ten years, the average number of children has been 894, 
and the annual number of deaths 8 ;%, or about one in every 

1003. When I refleét, that this hofpiral is fituated in the very 
centre of London, and that there cannot. poflibly be any error, 
either in the number of children, or in the némber of thofe which 
have died; Icannot help confidering the above circumftance as a 
very {trong proof,—indeed an irrefragable one, of the greater 
-healthinefs of London now than formerly. It muft be owned, 
that feveral openings and improvements have lately been made, 
‘by the direction of the governors, both within the hofpital, and 
4n its neighbourhood, which, it is hoped, may contributeto the 
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greater health of the children in future; but they have all beet 
made within the compafs of the laft two years of this. period ; 
- “and in thofe two years the burials have been eighteen, which is 
rather above the medium of the laft ten: thefe improvements 
have, therefore, had no influence on the numbers given above.’ 


In examining the ftate of population in the kingdom at large, 
the author begins his enquiry at the year 1750; a period 
which may be deemed fufficiently remote, confidering the opi- 
ition of fome political writers, that depopulation has. pro- 
ceeded with quicker fteps during the lait twenty or thirty years 
than before. 

The firft villages fpecified ih our author’s furvey, are thofe 
an the North Riding of Yorkfhire. In 1750, the total. num- 
bes of houfes was 1716; at prefent, the number is 1985, 
‘There appears, therefore, to have been an increafe of 26g 
families in the laft thirty years; or one- feventh part of the 
original number, nearly. 

In the villages i in the Wett-Riding of Yorkthire, the number 
of houfes in 1750 was 784; but is at prefent 943. Mr. Wales 
informs us, that he is aflured the increafe of inhabitants is, at 

Jeaft, equal to that of the houfes. 

In the villages in Derbyfhire, about the year 1750, the total 
number of houfes was 1001; at prefent they amount to 1 348 5 
fo that there has been an addition of 347 families, which is 
more than one-third of the original number. 

According ‘to the furvey of villages 1n Northamptonfhire, 
they contained, about the year 1750, 1036 houfes, and at pre- 
fent only 1024. Here has been therefore a diminution of 
twelve hoafes. But the gentleman who gave Mr. Wales this 
information, added, that whatever the number of houfes may 
be, the number of inhabitants has increafed. 

In fourteen parifhes in Suffolk, the total number of families 
at prefent is 704; and the increafe of families fince 1750, 


In the Hundred of Gueftling, in Suffex, the number of 
houfes at prefent is 223: in 1750, It was 144; we may there- 
fore reckon an increafe of 79 families in the laft thirty years. 

In 1750, the number of houfes in four townfhips in So- 
merfetfhire, was 428: at prefent they amount only to 388; 
whence there appears to be a diminution of 40 families. 

On bringing into view the ftate of the preceding accounts, 
it appears that the total number of houfes in the diftriéts be- 
fore-mentioned, was, in 1750, 23526, and is at prefent 23544. 

The author afterwards endeavours to thew, from the average 
annual number of baptifms and burials in different parts of 


_ England, that the kingdom has actually increafed in popu- 
| loufnefs 
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joufnefs during the laft thirty years.—The profpect exhibited 
by Mr. Wales, of the ftate of the nation, is far more pleafing 
than that which has been drawn by fome other political writers ; 
and the principles on which he proceeds are fuch as feem the 
beft calculated for afcertaining the ftate of national popu- 
lation, till the problem fhall be determined by a univerfal and 
accurate furvey of the kingdom. 
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The Triumphs of Temper; a Poem. By William Hayley, E/. 
[Concluded from p. 282.] © 


WE have in our laft Review confidered the three firft books 

of this admirable poem : the farther we advance in it, 
the happy fate of-all fuperior excellency, the more are we 
pleafed and delighted with it. We fhall therefore proceed to 
lay before our readers the : 


~ Argument of the Fourth Canto, 


The poet’s reflections on returning from the ideal to the real 
world. His defcription of Scandal, and the fatal effects of it, 
Serena reads ina morning paper a paragraph feverely reflect- 
ing on her, as fpreading a matrimonial fnare for a rich old 
lover, with a mercenary view of fecuring his fortune, ‘This 
excites her indignation, and almoft fubdues her philofophy ; 
but luckily cafting her eyes again on the paper, fhe is furs 
prifed by a genteel compliment addreffed to her from an un- 
known hand: this reftores her temper, and fhe triumphs once 


‘more over fretfulnefs and difquietude. Her father, Sir Gil- 


bert, is violently agitated by the paragraph, but is foothed 
by Serena’s juft and pertinent remarks, into peace ‘and tran- 
quillity, : 

This canto is wrought up and polifhed by our author ‘to 
the higheit degree of poetical perfection, and.there is fearce a 
Jine in it which is not beautiful; but if a preference is to be 
given to any particular part, the following defcription of Scans 
dal may perhaps lay a fuperior claim to our attention. 


© Wrapt in dark mifts, malignant Scandal flies, 

While Envy’s poifgn’d breath the buoyant gale fuppli¢s, 
Tho’ Sheridan, with fhafts of comic wit, 
Pierc’d, and expos’d her to the laughing pit, 

Th’ immortal hag ftill wears her paper crown} 

The dreaded emprefs of the idle town : 
O’erleaping her prerogative of old, 
To fink the noble, to defame the bold ;—. 
pa chace of worth to flip the dogs of ‘ftrife, 
‘b hro’ all the ample range of public life ;=«. 
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The tyrant now, that fanctuary burft, 
Where Happinefs by Privacy is nurft, 
Her fury rifing as her powers encreafe, 
O’erturns the altars of domettic Peace. 
Pleas’d in her dark and gull-diftilling cloud 
The Sportive form of Innocence to fhroud, 
Beauty’s young train ‘her baleful eyes furvey, 


_ To mark the faireft, as her favourite prey. 






















Hence, {weet Serena, while thy fpirit fray "d 

Round the deep realms of fubterranean fhade, 

This keene agent of th’ infernal powers 

On earth was bufied in thofe tranquil hours, 

To blaft thy peace, and poifon'd darts to aim 

Againfl the honour of thy fpotlefs name : 

For Scandal, reftlefs fiend, who never knows 

The balmy bleding of an hour's repofe, 

Worn, yet unfated with her-daily toil, 

In her bafe work confumes the midnight oil. 1 
O’er fiercer fiends when heavy flumbers creep, 
When wearied Avarice and Ambition fleep, 
Scandal is vigilant, and keen ta fpread 

The plagues that {pring from her. prolific head. 
On Truth’s fair bafis fhe her falfehood builds, 
With tinfel fentiment its furface gilds ; 

To nightly labour from their dark abodes 
The demons of the groaning prefs the goads, 
And fmiles to fee their rapid art fupply 

Ten thoufand wings to every infant lye,’ 


The complimenta tary verfes to Serena from her anonymous 


Jover, fuppofed +o have been inferted in the news-paper, are 
‘fo finely turned, and fo elegantly written » that we cannot help 
giving our readers a fight of them, 




















* Go, faithful fonnet, to Serena fay 
What charms peculiar in her features reign: 

A ftranger, whom her glance may ne’er furvey, 
Pays her this tribute in no flatvering firain. 

Tell her, the bard, in Beauty’s ample reign, 
Has feen a virgin cheek as richly glow, 

A bofom, where the blue meandring vein 
Sheds as foft luftre thro’ the fucid {now, 

‘Eyes, that as brightly flafh with joy and youth, ° 
And locks; that like her own luxuriant flow : 

Then fay, for then fhe cannot doubt thy truth, 
That*the wide earth no female form can thew 

Where Nature’s legend fo diftinctly tells, 

In this fair fhrine a fairer {pirit dwells.’ 


We cannot wondér that a declaration of love, fo. finely exs 


prefled, thould-make the ftrongeft imprefiion an the heart of 
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Serena. Juftice, however, will here oblige us to remark, 
.that the circumftance before us is, confidering the general te- 
nor and condu& of the whole poem, one of the moft object- 
ible, as it feems, in fome meafure, to degrade the charaéter, 
and leffen the confequence, of the heroine: we could rather 
have wifhed that Sophrofyne had found out fome other method 
of reftoring Seréna’s temper, than by attributing i it to the in- 
fluence of flattery. Her triumph would furely have been 
more complete, and her chara&ter more exalted, had fhé re- 
covered, her ferenity from fome nobler motive, than from the 
counter-acting remedy of a love-letter which puts her into 
good humour again. If this, however, be a fault in our au- 
thor’s conftru@tion of his fable (and fuch it appears to us) we 
can readily pardon it, when we read the following beautiful 
reflection : 


‘ O Praife! thy language was by heaven defign’d 
As manna to the faint bewildered mind : 
Beauty and diffidence, whofe hearts rejoice 
In the kind comfort of thy cheering voice. 
In this wild wood of life, wert thou not nigh, 
Muft, like the wandering babes, lie down and die: 
But thy fweet aecents wake new vital powers, 
And make this thorny path a path of flowers : 
As oil on Ocean’s troubled waters fpread, 
Smooths the rough billow to a level bed, 
The foothing rhyme thus foften’d into reft 
The painful tumult of Serena’s breaft.’ 


‘The allufion to the old ballad of the Children in the Wood, 
is one of the happieft applications which we remember to have - 
met with in any modern performance. 


Argument of the Fifth Canto. 


Sophrofyne, who before had appeared as a fairy f{prite, comes 
to Serena, in a dream, in the nobler form of a goddefs, in a 
magnificent chariot, and conyeys her in it to the regions: of 
Indifference, inhabited -by beings who aé neither ill or well, 
The goddefs and her attendants defcribed. ‘They pafs on to 
the kingdom of Senfbiljty, and from thence are wafted to the 
palace of Sophrofyne, where they meet with groupes of happy 
{pirits, confifting of thofe females who had been good wives 
to bad hufbands, or dutiful daughters to morofe parents. The 
throne of the prefiding deity, her companions, ‘and minifters, 
are at large pourtrayed, Serena’s maid-calls her, and the 
wakes. , 

In this canto the poet has thrown the, reins-on, the neck of 
his Pegafus, and given full fcope to his lively imagination, 
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We are not certain, indeed, whether in this part of his work 
he has not rather given too great a loofe to fancy, and wan. 
dered too far into the regions of poetical enthufiafm, His 
images, notwithftanding, are,in general, fo animated, his 
power of defcription fo great, and his numbers fo harmonious 

- that we are willing to grant him every poflible indulgence. 

We know not how to be angry with an author who gives ug 
fuch a fine portrait of Senfibility as the following. 


3 


¢ Here ftood the lovely ruler of the fcene, 
And beauty, more than pomp, announc’d the queen, 
The bending fnow-drop, and the briar-rofe, 
The fimple circle of her crown compofe ; 
Rofes of every hue her robe adorn, 
Except th’ infipid rofe without a thorn. 
Thro’ her thin veft her heighten’d beauties thine ; 
For earthly gauze was never half fa fine, Ba 
Of that enchanting age her figure feems, 
When fimiling Nature with the vital beams 
Ot vivid youth, and Pleafure’s purple flame, 
Gilds her accomplifh’d work, the female frame, 
With rich Iuxuriance tender, fweetly wild, 
And juft between the woman and the child. 
Her fair left arm around a vafe the fiings, 
From which the tender plant mimofza fprings : 
Towards its leaves, o’er which the fondly bends, A 
The youthful fair her vacant hand extends 
With gentle motion, anxious to furvey 
How far the feeling fibres own her fway: 
The leaves, as copicious,of their queen’s command, 
ey Succeffive fall at her approaching hand ; 
‘While her foft breaft with pity feems to pant, 
And thrinks at every fhrinking of the plant.’ 


Amongft the attendants on Sophrofyne we find a pleafing 
.  eroud of allegorical beings, which Spenfer himfelf need not 
have been afhamed of. 


«Here flands Conviction’s ftrong and lucid fpear, 
Whofe touch annihilates Sufpenfe and Fear ; 
Here, Truth’s unfullied adamantine fhield, — 
Which, fave Sophrofyne, no power can wield ; 
And Reafon’s trenchant blade of blazing fteel, 
Its edge and polifh form’d by friendly Zeal ; 
And, not lefs fure their deftin’d mark to hit, 
Pointed by Virtue’s hand, the fhafts of Wir; 
And Ridicule’s {trong bolt, whofe funning blow 
‘Lays towering Vice and fearlefs Folly low. | 
Here too the goddefs kept, in myftic ftate, 
‘Fhofe fweet rewards that on her champions wait, 
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Guerdons more precious than triumphant palms: 
The glance of Gratitude for mental alms, 


Peace’s foft kifs, and Réconcilement’s tear, 
And fmiles of Sympathy, are treafur’d here.’ 


For a number of lines equally elegant and poetical with the 
above-quoted, we refer our readers to the pe itfelf, and pro- 
ceed to the 

Argument of the Sixth Canto: 


Sir Gilbert, his fifter, and Sérena; receive bicaad of invi- 
tation from lord Filligree toa private mafquerade, which fir Gil- 
bert accepts, and repair, in the characters of Caliban, Sycorax, 
and Ariel, to-the houfe of lord Filligree, who-appears as a 
Moorifh prince. Serena unmafks, and is univerfally admired. 
The earl, refolves to marry her; but is prevented by a youth, 
in the charaéter of Edwin the Minitrel, who, . in the hearing 
of Serena, repeats the Sonnet mentioned in the third canto, 
This renders her deaf to all the compliments of the amorous 
peer, who, ftung with difappointment, infults and leaves her. 
She is itrongly tempted to refent the affront, and in danger 
once more of lofing her temper, which is happily reftored by 
the intervention of her guardian, Sophrofyne. Edwin feizes 
the opportunity; addrefles, and, with the confent of Sir Gil- 
bert, marries her. 
Almoft all the bufinefs of the poem, the reader will obferve, 
is comprifed in the lait canto, which, exclufive of its poetical 
merit, is enlivened by fome agreeable traits of character, and 
feveral {prightly fallies of pleafantry and humour; amongit 
which the following {peech of the old knight, Sir Gilbert, be- 
fore he fets out for the mafquerade, is one of the moft enter- 
taining ¢ 
«© © could I now, in fpite of age, retain, 
That active vigour, and that {prightly vein, 
Which led me once the lively laugh to raifé 
Among the metrriet wits of former days, 
When riyal beauties would around me throfg, 
And gatwridottos liften to my fong ! 
Such . ere | now, ‘as on the feltive night, 
When Ch——h’s charnis-amaz'd the public fight $ 
When the kind fair on¢, in a veil fo thin 
That:the clear | gauze was buta lighter fkin, 

~  Matk’d like a virgitt juit prepar’d to die, 

Gave her plump beauties to each greedy eye! 

On that fam’d night, (for then with frolic fire 

Youth fill’d thy heart, and Humour ftrung my lyte) 

Pleas’d in the funthine of her {mile to bafk, 

I danc’d around her in a devil’s mask ; 
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And idly chaunted an infernal ode, 
In praife of all this female tempter fhew’d. 
The jocund crowd, who throng’d with me to gaze, 
Extoll’d my unpremeditated lays, 
And Sport, who fttll of this old revel brags, 
Styl’d her the firft‘of maids, and me of wags. 
Fhen a light devil, new, :reduc'd to limp, 
1] am but fit to play the hag-born imp ; 
Still, not to crofs the frolic of this ball, 
Still as the tortoife Caliban I'll crawl, 
And if with gout my burning ankles flinch, 

_ Pl call it Profpero’s tormenting pinch ; 
Still in this fhape I’ll fhew them what I am, 
And Pen. fhall go as Sycorax my dam.” 


Mr. Hayley has endeavoured, in this poem, sail not unfuc- 
cefsfully, to unite the freedom and fpirit of Dryden with the 
elegance and concifenefs of his favourite Pope; the narrative 


part is apparently imitated from the former, and the allego- 
rical and ornamental very happily from the latter ; in the pe- 
euliar juftnefs, beauty, and novelty of his fimilies, of which 
there are many, we’ know not whether he does not exceed 
them both. ‘Two of them occur in the canto now before us, 
which are inimitable, and which we fhall therefore prefent to 


our readers, Serena is on the point of fetting out for the 
mafquerade. 


‘ Fancy now paints the fcene of pleafure near, 
Yet fluttering Gaiety is check’d by Fear. 
Her with to view the feftive fight runs high ; 
But the fond nymph remembers, with a figh, 
From Hope’s keen hand the ctip of joy m: ay flip, 
And fall untatted, tho’ it reach the 1: ip. 
As the fine artift, whofe nice toils aipire 
To fame eternal by eneauilic fire ; 
If he, with grief, has feen the faithlefs heat 
Marr the rich labour it fhould make compleat, 
When next his hanes, with trembling care, confide 
“Fo the fierce element his pencil’s pride, 
Watches unceafing the pernicious flame, 
‘Terror and Hope ‘contending i in his frame, 

While his fair work the dangerous fire fultains, 
Feels it in all his tympathetie veins, 
And at each trivial found that Chance may caute, 
Hears the gem crack, and fees its cruel flaws ; 
With fuch folicitude the panting maid 
Patt the long fireet, of every noife afraid. 
Now, while around her rival flambeaus flare, 

_ And the coach rattles thro’ the crowded {quare; 
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She fears fome dire mifchance mutt yet befall, 
Some demon. fnatch her from the promis’d ball ; 
And dreams no trial more fevere than this, 

So bright fhe figures the new fcene of blifs: 

Yet, horrid as it feems, her heart is bent, 

To bear e’en this, and bear it with content.’ 


The fecond is not lefs excellent. Serena had jut efcaped 


all her dangers, and is led out of the ball-room by her lover, 
when the poet thus illuftrates the happineds of her fituation: 


‘ As the keen failor, whom his daring foul 
Has drawn, too vent’rous, riear the freezing pole ; 
Who, having flighted Caution’s tame advice 
Seems wedg’d within impervious worlds of ice 5 
if, from each chilling form of peril free, 

At length he reach thé unincumber’d fea, 
With joy fuperior to his tranfient pain, 
Rufhes, exulting, o’er th’ expanfive main + 
Such ttrong delights Serena’s bofom fhar’d, 
When {weet Refleétion to her heart declar’d, 
That all the trials of her fate were patt, 
And Love’s decifive -plaudit feal’d the latt.” 


After which, the poem concludes with the following ani- 


mateéd lines: 


* At length the étiraptur’d youth, all forms compleat, 
Bears his fweet bride to his paternal feat ; 
On a fait lawn thé chearful manfion ftood, 
And high behind it rofe a circling wood. 
As the bleft lord of this extenfive reign 
Led his dear partner thro’ her new domain, 

ith fond furprize, Serena foon defcried 
A temple rais’d ta her ztherial guide. 
Its ornaments fhe view’d with tender awe,. 
Their fafhion fuch as the in vifion faw ; 

For the kind youth, her grateful finile to gain, 
Had, from her clear defcription, déck’d the fanes 
Joyful he cried, ‘to his angelic wife, 
** Be this kind power the worfhip of our life 1” 
He fpoke ; and led ler to the inmoft fhrine ; 
Here, link’d in rofy bands, two votaries fhine $ 
The pencil had imparted life to each, 
With energy that feemi’d beyond its reach. 
Firft ftood Connubial Love, amanly youth, 
Whiofe bright eye fpoke the ardent vows of truth + 
F riendthip, fweet {miling; fill’d the fecond place, 
In al! the fofter charms of virgin grace. 

Their meeting arms 4 myftic tablet raife, 
- Deck’d with thefe lines, the moral of my lays: 
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«¢ Virtue’s an ingot of Peruvian gold; 
Senfe the bright ore, Potofi’s mines unfold ; 

’ But Temper’s image muft their ufe create, 
And give thefe precious metals fterling weight.” 

We cannot conclude this‘article without expreffing our fur- 
prize and concern that a poem of fuch extraordinary merit_as 
the Triumphs of Temper has not yet arrived at the honour even 
of a fecond edition, whilft a heap of feurrilous inveétives and 
ribaldry are feen every month to pafs through four or five. The 
truth, indeed, we fear is, that the prefent age has not true 
tafte enough to relifh compofitions of fuch fuperior excellency, 
and Mr. Hayley muft wait, as many other great writers have 
before him, for the fanction of time to eftablifh his reputa- 
tion, and to deliver him down as one of our firft poets to the 
lateft pofterity. 





Poetical Amufements at a Villa near Bath. Vol. IV. 8v0. 35. 6d. 
fewed.. Baldwin. 


HE Vafe at Bath-Eafton may be confidered asa kind of 
public poetical Exhibition, calculated, like that of the 
Royal Academy, to encourage modeft merit, and fofter the pro. 
duétions of rifing genius: the young and unfledged bard has 
here,an opportunity of fluttering his little pinions, and try- 
ing their ftrength ; if he falls, he’ falls unnoticed and undif- 
graced; and-if he rifes, he rifes under the propitious aufpices 
of good-nature and benevolence, and in fight of admiring 
beauties, into fame and glory. Many gloomy and malevolent 
fpirits have, we know, from.time to time, taken upon them 
to find fault with this agreeable inftitution and the patrons of 
it, but furely without reafoni ; it is at leaft an innocent amufe- 
ment, which is more than can be faid for moft of our fafhiénable 
diverfions ; and is, at the fame tiie, very often ufeful and in- 
ftructive, as the reader will fee iri the little collection now before 
us, which, iii our opinion, is the beft that has yet appeared, both 
with regard to the fubjects, and the manner of treating them : 
this is indeed the lefs to be wondered at; when we confider 
the very refpectable names of the writers concerned in it ; 
amongft whom we were happy to find the celebrated’ Mr. 
Anfty, the reverend Mr. Graves, the very ingenious Mifs 
Seward, Mr, Pratt *, Mr. Potter, and Mr. Hayley, all favour- 
ites of the Mufes, and well-known in the literary world, who 
have contributed largely towards the completion of this en- 
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. * Author of Emma CorspetTr. An improved edition of this 
work has lately appeared, accompanied with an elegant drawing by 
' the célebrated Angelica Kauffmaa, 
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tertaining volume. Many of the poems, by lefs diftinguifhed 
hands, are not without aconfiderable fhare of merit, particu- 
larly the Fable by Mr. Whalley; Peripatetics, by Mr. Poul- 
ter ;.and a Copy of Verfes on Caftles in the Air, by an ano- 
nymous writer. 

To excite the curiofity of our readers, and incline thea 
to fubfcribe to the Bath * Charity, we fhall lay before them the 
following very pretty Ode, by Mr. Anfty, on 


‘WINTER AMUSEMENTS. 


‘ Ye beauteous nymphs, and jovial fwains, 
Who, deck’d with youthful bloom, 

In gay aflemblage meet to grace 
Philander’s chearful dome ; 

¢ Mark, how the wintry clouds hang o’er 
Yon frowning mountains brow ! 

Mark, how the rude winds warp the ftream, 
And rock the leaflefs bough ! 


* The painted meads, ‘and flow’ry lawns, 
Their wonted pride give o’er ; 

The feather’d flocks in filence mourn, 
Their notes are heard no more, 


‘ Save, where, beneath the lonely fhed, 
Or defolated thorn, 

The redbreaft heaves his rufied plumes, 
And tunes his pipe forlorn. 


* Yet fhall the fun’s reviving ray 
Recall the genial fpring ; 

‘The painted meads refume their pride, 
The feather’d flocks fhall fing. 

* But not to you fhall e’er return 
The pride of gaudy years ; 

When pining age, with icy hand, 
His hoary mantle rears : 

* When once, alas! his churlith blat 
Shall your bright {pring fubdue ; 

I know not what reviving fun 
Can e’er that {pring renew, 

* Then feize the glorious golden days 
That fill your cups with joy ; 

Bid every gay and focial fcene 
Your blifsful hours employ : 


* 





' © The profits arifing from the fale of thefe volumes are devoted 
to the promotion of the Pauper Charity eftablifhed at Bath, 
See a particular account of jt in the preface to Poetical Amule- 


meats, vol, iii. 
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* Oft, when the crouded ftage invites, 
The laughing Mufes join ; 
Or woo them, while they fport around 
ap me laurel’d fhrine ; 
¢ Oft feek the haunts where health and j joy 
To {prightly numbers move, 
Or plaintive ftrains breathe foft defire, 
And wake the foul to love, 


* Yet, ah! where’er you bend your way, 
Let fair Difcretion fteer, 

From Foljly’s yain delufive charms, 
And Paffion’s wild career. 


f So, when the wintry hours fhall come, 
When youth and pleafure fly ; 

Safe fhall you ward th’ impending ftorm, 
And ‘Time’s rude’blafts defy : 


¢ Perpetual charms, unfading fpring, 
In {weet reflection find ; 

While Innocence and Virtue bring 
A fanfhine o’er the mind.’ 


This Ode, like the reft of Mr. Anfty’s performances, is pure, 
elegant, and claffical, The verfes which fucceed it, repeated 
by the author on being afked to read the preceding Ode a fecond 
time over, are full of that humour and pleafantry for which 
this author is fo eminently diftinguifhed. If the nature of our 
work would permit ns, we fhould here dwell with pleafure on, 
and give large quotations from, Mifs Seward’s Ode on the Py- 
thagerean Syitem, and Mr. Pratt’s humorous refle€tions on the 
fame fubj ect ; Mr. Graves’s Poem on Tranfmigration, is re- 
plete with wit and fancy ; and Mr. Hayley’s Veries on Content, 
with which the volume concludes, are, 2s every thing is that 
ficws from his pen, fenfible, fpirited, and harmenious. The 
editor has informed us in has weafoee, that materials for a fifth 
volume are now mars od for publication, which he — us 
are in no refpect i inferior to what are here prefented. Ve fhall 
be happy to fee this predi¢tion fuliy and fpeedily compli 





The Bleffings of Pal yoamy dt ifplayed, in an affectionate Addrefs ta 
the Rev. Martin Madan, cccafioned by his laie Work, eniitled 
T helyphshora, or, a Treatife ou Female Ruin. By Richard 
Hill, Eg. 8vo. 25, 6d.’ in boards. Mathews. 


~HOUGH this is the production of one,of Mr. Madan’s 

old and intimate friends, and a fellow-labourer im the 
fore vineyard, it is an unreferved and fpirited attack on 'T he; 
lyphthera, under an ironical title, . 
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In the firft part of his’ work the author gives us a view of the 
confequences, which would inevitably attend the eftablifhment 
of the Madanean fyftem. 

* Let it be fuppofed, fays he, that any lafcivious man who 
was tired of his firft wife, hankered after variety, and wifhed to 
take another, or two, or three, or four (for your doétrine al- 
lows of no limitation), he has nothing to do but to walk about 
a wife-feeking, make his propofals wherever luft and incon- 
ftancy fhall fuggeft, and if the woman confent, neither he nor 
fhe commit any fin; fhe has given herfelf up to the man of her 
choice, who has humbled her, and therefore they are man and 
wife in the fight of God, without any marriage ceremony 
whatever.—But he may not put her away all his days, and he 
muft provide for her —But fuppofe he is poor and cannot pro- 
vide for. her; itill he may not put her away, fo he and his 
wives muft ftarve together, though moft women in fuch a 
predicament, it is to be prefumed, would fally forth into the 
ftreets and fupply their wants by proftitution, efpecially as no- 
thing ‘could be expetted at home but quarrels, jealoufies, and 
brawlings among the reft of the females, and at beft, diffa- 
tisfied looks from a naufeated hufband: fo that if our ftreets 
abound with proftitutes and our ftews with harlots at prefent, 
were your fyftem to be univerfally adopted, London for its 
filthinefs would foon furpafs even Corinth itfelf, where poly- 
gaimy was prattifed without reftraint, and where we have your 
own authority to affert, that in the temple of Venus alone there 
were 1000, if not 2000 common whores.’ 

To an ordinary reader the laft fentence in this quotation 
may feem to imply, that the ftory of a thoufand courtezans 
in the temple of Venus at Corinth, wholly depended on Mr, 
Madan’s authority. This is not the cafe. The relation is 
given us by Paufanias, in his account of Corinth, lib. viii. 

The author goes on: ‘ Even among the Jews themfelves 
who were curbed by fuch fevere laws, what difficulties attended 
the practice of polygamy in the moft regular and religious fa- 
milies ! Witnefs the tyrannical authority of Sarah over Hagar, 
in the family of Abraham.—The difputes between Rachel and 
Leah in the family of Jacob; and the vexatious and taunting 
behaviour of Penninah towards Hannah, in the family of El- 
kanah. 

‘ Is the cafe a whit better among the Mahometans, where 
polygamy is eftablifhed by law, than it was among the Jews? 


To footh the jealoufy of the debauched Muffulman, and to — 


prevent the apparent mifchiefs which would be the effet of 
a plurality of wives under his own roof, the poor defencelefs 
beings are generally locked and barred up in feparate apart- 
Bb4. ments, 
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ments, and none permitted toeapproach them but their .an. 
tiquated duenna, who being pait all fears of exciting the paf- 
fion of love in others, is fuffered to go abroad herfelf.—But if 
polygamy were ever to have the: fanétion of law in this land 
(which God forbid) the wives of Chriftians muft either be im: 
prifoned like many among the Turks, or, elfe they muft be 
fuffered to dwell together under the fame roof in their huf- 
band’s houfe ; in either cafe, what evils muft follow! What 
tyranny i in the hufband is feen in the former, in the latter 
what jealoufies and quarrellings among the wives, infomuch 
that all domeftic peace myft be bid adieu to! But above all, 
how is the cafe of the firit wife tobe pitied, efpecially if fhe 
be of a meek, amiable, and affectionate difpofition, when fhe_ 
is eye-witnefs to the fact of others: heing received to her be- 
loved hufband’s bed, and finds his love towards. her to grow 
cool j in proportion as it becomes warm towards a ftranger ? 
We often fee the dire effects of jealoufy on the moft diftant 
fufpicion of unfaithfulnefs; but when that fufpicion is ex- 
changed | for certain knowlege, what may we expect, or rather 
what may we not expect as the confequence ! 

¢ But-are matters likely to-he at all more peaceable among a 
numerous brood of children hy different wives than among the 
wives themfelyes? What di i{putes and wranglings about pro; 
perty, what diffentions among neareft relations muft inevitably 
take place! infomuch, that one half of the men that are born 
muft be brought up lawyers, to fquabble abopt the meum and 
tuum of the other half ; a large addition mutt be made to the 
courts of judicature in Weftminiter- hall, and county affizes at 
the nif pri us bar myft laft great part of the year, 

‘ It'may be faid, did not God know and forefee all this? 
Certainly he did know and forefee it, and therefore has moft 
wifely ‘forbidden. the practice of poly gamy under the New 
Tefltament Bteeniasicn, Among the Tews thefe inconvenien- 
cies were pot likely, at leaft not fo-likely to happen, circum- 
fcribed as they were by their own peculiar laws, and in every 
difpute aboyt right and inheritance, fubject to the immédiate 
decis on of Motes, or thofe ap pointed by] a m. 
© Were polygamy to be eftablifhed by law.in this kingdom, 
fo. far from encour: Aging honourable pe pulation, it would ne- 
ceffarily ‘put the ereate t check to it; fince very few women af 
a modett, gent! e, and affeConate {pirit, and {uch only are fit 
for wives, would ever dare to embark in wedlock , left the hut 
band fhould take angther wife, or as many more as he pleafed, 
and thereby the fir ws and only true wife, be deprived of that 
fhare in her hutba nd’s love, and that mutual anion of heart 
with him which alone can make her life happy; and. withggt 
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which in proportion as her own love for him was great, her 
“mifery muft be great alfo. And can that being’ deferve the 
name of a man, much lefs of a hufband, much lefs ftill of a 
Chriftian, who could bear toffee the amiable wife of his ba- 
{6m in fuch a fituation? Yet you muft allow that this cafe 
might be a very common one, if polygamy were tolerated by 
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law. It is true, fome bold, boxing Amazonians might be 


found, who would not be afraid to venture themfelves with 
any man; byt then this would be upon the idea thatwé et anmis 
they fhould be able to turn all after-comers out of the houfe, 
and by-force, if not by argument, fpeedily cure the hufband 
of his love of polygamy, and at the fame time adminifter to 
him fome wholefome difcipline, well enough fuited to the na~- 
ture of his crime. 

_ € Again, fuppofe the legiflature were really to take up the 
fubje& of your book, and to pafs an aé in favour of polygamy ; 
what would be the language of all the virtuous wives in the 
kingdom ;- ** I’m fure, if my hufband thinks of taking another 
wife, I fhall heartily wifh I had never been married.” ‘** Ah, 
fays another (who is unmarried) I think the men will not find 
it an eafy matter to get good wives now a-days; every honeft 
woman will be afraid of haying her ndfe put out of joint, by 
the introduétion of a fecond lady into the family, therefore for 
my part I am determined to live fingle.”— Hence an immediate 
decreafe of honourable population. _, 

‘ But let us fuppofe the act juft now paffed. The very next 
week how would our daily prints abound with paragraphs of , 
treaties of marriage that were on foot being broken’off, unlefs 
the hufband would enter into articles not to marry any’ more 
wives whilft the firft was living.—Hence again a fudden check 
to marriage, and thereby to honourable population. 

¢ Honourable population every where flackening its pace, 
feduétion with all her dreadful train pf decit, abortive potions, 
and chiid-murder will neceflarily come in with gigantic ftrides, 
efpecially as it will be. putin praétice even by married men, 
with fo much greater eafe in proportion as the unhappy female 
is deluded under the {pecious notion of marriage, This idea 
will fo far operate on thofe women who are in a lower ftation of 
life towards their fuperiors, that an uncorrupted maid fervant 
will be a rara avis indeed; but the more Jike a black Jwan the 
more likely to efcape. Befides, what coqueting and flirtin 
will be carried on in every affembly ! what nightly walkings 
out ! what tendrefes and douceurs will there be between married 
men and young unmarried women! And are there not enough 
of thefe abominations prattifed already, that you, my dear 


friend, muff endeavour to wipe off the little fhame which yet 
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attends them ; and in a manner authorize them before the world 
under the fanétion of your refpeétable pen ?? 
- This is alively, and, we apprehend, no unjuft defcription 
of fome of the mifchiefs, which would attend the legal eftab- 
lifhment of polygamy. We may farther obferve, that the wives 
of the polygamift would be deprived of thofe rights, to which 
they are as much entitled, by the law of nature, as the huf- 
band. Each of them, in proportion to their number, would 
have for her own fhare but the third, the fifth, or perhaps the 
ninth part of a man. And both parties would, for different 
reafons, lament the fatal effets of this abfurd and zxnatural 
efizblifhment. 

In the latter part of this tract the author endeavdurs to refute 
the arguments which the author of 'Thelyphthora has brought 
an fapport of his hypothefis, from the Old and New Teftament, 





A critical Effay on Oil-Painting. By R. E. Rafpe. 40. 75. 6a. 
fewed. Cadell. 


HE art of painting in oil has been generally confidered as 
the invention of John and Hubert Van Eyck, two cele- 
brated Flemifh painters, in the beginning of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The author of the prefent Effay, however, endeavours 
#o prove that this opinion is founded on very incompetent au- 
thority. He obferves that Vafari, the firft writer who has a- 
decribed the difcovery to thofe artifts, and who lived a hundred 
“and fifty years after them, adduces no proof of his aflertion but 
the oil-paintings of thofe mafters, and the queftionable tefti- 
mony of vague oral traditions. Van Mander, who wrote im- 
mediately after Vafari, implicitly adopted his affertion without 
any better evidence. It is remarked, that the Flemifh and 
Dutch annalifts and hiftorians, before the time of Vafari, ne- 
_ver oace afcribed to their countrymen the invention of oil-paint- 
ing, which itis natural to imagine they would have done, had 
the fact been eftablifhed. Add to this, that no mention of the 
difcovery is made on the tomb-ftones of John and Hubert Van 
Eyck. Mr. Rafpe farther obferves, that Vafari relates the 
ftory cf:the fuppoied invention in avery improbable manner ; 
-and thatthe celebrated antiquary, Reimman, has. expreffed 
much doubt relative to the two Van Eycks havmg been the in- 
-wer.tors of the above mentioned art. 

That the art of painting in oil was known long before the 
time of the Van Eycks, Mr. Rafpe endeavours to prove from 
the authority of two manufcripts in the library of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, gf Theophilus Prefbyter, and Erachius, wha 

axe fuppofed to have lived in or about the tenth century, and 
whe 
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who expfefsly mention how doors are to be. painted in red, 
and of linfeed oil. : 
Mr. Rafpe obferves, that one of the ftrongeft arguments in 
favour of oil-paintings having ‘been known and praétifed in 
England after the period of Theophilus, and long before that 
of the Van Eycks, is founded wpon an order of Henry III. ‘to 
his treafurer and chamberlains, which has been publifhed by 
Mr. Walpole in the Anecdotes of Painting. It is dated in the 
twenty-third year of that king’s reign, before the middle of the 
thirteenth century; and directs the treafurerand chamberlains 
to pay to Odo, the goldfmith, and his fon Edward, one hun- 
dred and feventeen fhillings and ten pence, for oil, varnith, and 
colours, and the paintings of the chamber in the royal pa+ 
Jace at Weftminfter. ' et 


* Here, fays Mr. Rafpe, are oil, varnifh, and colours, provided 
for painting the apartments of the king ; nor can it be fairly urged 
that the oil was provided only for making oil-varnifh to be laid on 
water-colours, becaufe Theophilus has too plainly told us, that 
every kind of colour may be ground and prepared for painting on 
wood and wainfcoting, which feems to have been the cafe at Weft- 
minfter; for itis not very likely that Odo, the goldfmith, and his 
fon Edward fhould have been poffefied of the fkill and expeditious 
furia of Tintoret or Luca Giordano, called Fa Prefto, and have 
finifhed in a fortnight the painting of a royal apartment with 
figures or hiftories, fuch as might have been expected from thofe 
matters, or fuch as the fame king appears to have ordered to fe- 
veral other painters belonging to his houfehold, or to the matters 
of his board of works in other royal refidences.’ 


This author is of opinion that the hiftory of the arts and 
artifts in England may be traced to the laft Anglo-Saxon kings, 
by the Doomfday-Book, in which the artifts belonging to the 
board of works are mentioned among the Taini Regis. | 

We fhall prefent our readers with the following paflage from 
this writer, refpecting the antiquity of oil-paintings in England. 

¢ As to the oil-pi@tures done before the period of the Van Eycks, 
J fhall begin with thofe, which are preferved in England, and are 


mentioned or acknowleged to be done in oil at fuch an early pe- 


riod, with as good and better.authority than many old pi¢tures on 
boards have been looked upon as oil-paintings of Joby Van Eyck, 
‘ One of the moft celebrated is undoubtedly that famous hifto- 
rical portrait of king Richard I. in the earl of Pembroke’s noble 
collection of piétures at Wilton. It has been {p often defcribed 
ever fince the days of Wenceflaus Hollar, who etched it in the 
time of king Charles I, that 1 fhall confine myfelf only to a 
few remarks. I faw it at Wilton in May, 1779, and examined 
it as clofely as the giafs covering would permit me to do. It is 
painied on two boards, about eighteen ipghes high, joined to- 
gether 5 
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gethef; and though it isin high prefervation, yet the above 
mentioned white-chalk-ground appears in fome places from une 
der the bright golden ground which. has been laid over it, and 
on which the colours # the figures have been applied. The co- 
lours‘Sre exceedingly frefh ; nor isthat to be wondered at, when 
we confider,-that the colouring and the oil-paintings of many 
old mafters of the Lombard and Venetian fchool have flood as 
unimpaired by ages, becaufe they ufed the fame white chalk- 
round, and all that care, which many other modern oil- painters 
fave too often neglected to their coft. Their glofs and thining 
furface befpeaks them either to have been varnifhed, or to have 
‘been mixed, prepared, and applied with oil or oil-varnifh. Had 
they been mixed and applied with fize or gum and varnithed af- 
terwards, the confequence muft have been and conftantly will be 
what painters and varnifhers have experienced a thoufand times, 
that many of the colours would have blackened; the white would 
have turned yellow, and the blue greenifh ; for the varnifhes are 
of a yellowith if not brownifh colour and of an oily nature, and 
will foak into the fubftance of the water-colours’and faturate them, 
according to their different natures, fome of them being of the 
vegetal, and fome others of the mineral kingdom, and accordingl 
requiring a more or lefs quantity of oil or varnifh for their full fa- 
turation, The cafe is'quite different in oil paintings ; for the oil 
‘mixed and embodied with the colours, will, when hardened or | 
dried, prevent the varnifh from foaking into them and from chang- 
ing their original frefhnefs, brightnefs, and harmony, It will 
give them an equal luftre every where; and, making an even 
glofly tkin over them, not only heighten but likewife preferve 
them againft the various effects of wet and air. By all appear- 
cances then this picture feems to have been painted in oil or oil- 
varnifh ; and as king Richard If. who came to the crown in 1377, 
«was forced to refign it, and died in 14399, 1s reprefented on this 
“picture with a juvenile afpectin akind of devotion to the Virgin 
‘Mary and the Seviour, which feems rather to imply an act of fo- 
_ skemn inauguration or coronation, it feems to have been executed 
_and done before the period of Van Eyck’s pretended difcovery of 
painting in oil or in oil-varnifh. This ocular infpection and rea- 
‘foning alone will bring us to this conclufion, and warrant the in- 
“f{eriptions on the two little gilt brafs plates, which are ferewed and 
“affixed’to* it on the. bottom, and tell us, perhaps too pofitively, 
that it wds painted in the beginning of 1377, before the invention 
“of painting in oilin 1410. Ido not know nor mucii care, whe- 
ther there aréany other pofitive proofs of the authenticity and the 
- epocha of this*picture. What’ I know is, that none of the ‘au- 
thors that have'defcribed it, have given us any thing more fatis- 
- factory about its’ antiquity ; but it is to the purpofe and but com- 
mon juftice to. dbferve, that they have left us no doubt about its 
repretenting king Richard If, and his patron faints St.John, king 
FAmund » ang king Edward the Confeflor. Bs 
; . ind ¢ The 
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¢ The whole length portrait of the fame king in Weftminfter. 
| Abbey at London, may be a good hkenefs, nay have be?n ori-, 
ginally painted in oil; but being re-painted in modern times ace’ 
cording to Mr. Walpole’s account, no’ conclufion can be fairly 
drawn from it. 

‘ King Henry the Fourth’s original oil-portrait at Hampton- 
Court, muft have been executed independently of John and Hu- 
bert Van Eycks pretended firft difcovery of oil-painting in 1410, 
for that king died in 1412; and by Vafari’s and Van Mander’s 
“own account, the Van Eycks kept their difcovery a fecret during 
many years. | 

* Befides thefe oil pictures on boards, there are a great many 
others in the cathedrals, old halls, and collections of the dilet- 
tanti, which upon nearer enquiry would perhaps appear to have 
been executed in oil, and before the date of the Van Eycks. I 
have noticed feveral of that kind and of other old mafters, during 
a tour through the kingdom; but for want of leifure and ac- 
quaintance with the pofleffors, could not indulge my inquifitive- 
ne(s as far as I might have defired. A very good and curious oil- 
painting on boards, reprefenting the wedding feaft at Cana, and 
probably and to all appearances done by John Mabufe (who lived 
in the reign of Henry) had efcaped the notice of Vertue, and 
even of Mr. Horace Walpole It is marked with the golden ini- 
tials I, M_ [found it at Mrs. Gordon’s elegant feat at Rochefter, 
and it promifes that other difcoveries of the fame kind will re- 
ward the trouble and attention of thofe, who go on difcovery with 
Mr. Walpole’s or Mr. Pennant’s fpirit and ingenuity.’ 

In the courfe of this Effay, Mr. Rafpe endeavours to thew 
that the true epoch of the invention of oil-painting continues 
abfolutely unknown ; that the Egyptians, Greeks, and Ro» 
mans have certainly been within fight of the difcovery, becaufe 
they had tried many experiments with oil, and were acquainted 
with the preparation and ufe of oil-varnifh ; that ‘Theophilus 
Prefbyter, in the tenth or eleventh century, has given a full 
account of the preparation and ufe of oil-colours for painting 
on boards and on wood; and that there are many old Gothic 
oil- paintings on wood, remaining in different parts of Europe, 
proved to have been executed before the times of John and Hu- 
bert Van Eyck. 

The annexed Treatife of Theophilus De Omni Scientia Ar- 
tis Pingendi, is printed from the MS. copy in Trinity College, 
Cambridge; and that of Eraclius, De Coloribus & Artibus 
Romanorumt, is written partly in hexameter and partly.in profe. 
An Appendix contains a Review of the Lumen Anima, an al- 
legorical production, afcribed to Farinator, who lived in the 
fourteenth century. 

It is often obferved, that a tafte for antiquarian difqui- 
fitions leads the perfon who poffefles it into the examination of 
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frivolous fubjeés. To this circumftance we muft impute the 
great attention which Mr. Rafpe feems to have Paid to the 
Luminary of the Soul. His enquiry refpecting the invention of 
oil-painting, however, tends to afcertain an incident of im-~ 
portance in the hiftory of that art. 





a of Eleéricity. By Charles Vifcount Mahon, F.R. §. 
(40. 10S. 6d. in Boards. Elmily. 


Fe beSacity has commonly been treated as a fubje@ of amufe- 
ment, or of ingenious and curious ‘fpeculation, rather 
than as capable of mathematical demonftration ; but in the 
hands of lord vifcount Mahon, who is both an eminent ma- 
thematician and philofopher, it aflumes a different appear- 
ance, and ranks among the mathematical branches of philo- 
fophy. His lordfhip, after the manner of philofophifing fo 
fuccefsfully practifed:by the great Newton, firft deducing ge- 
neral principles from experiments and the phenomena obferved 
in nature, and then applying mathematical reafoning and de- 
monftration to inveftigate and prove other principles and pro- 
perties not fo immediately deducible from bare obfervations. 

Lord Mahon avoids entering into the difputes that have 
lately happened concerning fharp or blunt conduétors, &c. re~ 
ferving his obfervations on fuch points to another opportunity. 
* Should the reader, fays his lordfhip, have heard any thing con- 
cerning the difputes that have arifen in England upon the fub- 
je@ of conduétors for lightning, he may perhaps be aftonithed not 
to find, in the following pages, any notice taken of the late 
electrical experiments of Mr. Benjamin Wilfon. But the au- 
thor, who intends very foon to give to the world a dire re- 
futation of the conclufions drawn from thofe experiments, 
thinks it improper to confound an explanation of new and 
important facts, with a refutation of doctrines, which, had it 
not been for the various doubts they have occafioned in the 
minds of fome men, would, in the author’s opinion, not have 
deferved much confideration.—The reader being fuppofed to 
be fomewhat acquainted with the common experiments and 
_general properties of electricity, the authcr has omitted many 
tedious and elementary explanations. —'The experiments and 
. obfervations that he has lately made upon Leyden jars, &c. 
will be the fifbjeé&t of fome future publication.’ 

His lordfhip begins the work with an explanatory intro- 
duétion, pointing out fome general heads to be treated of in 
the following feétions; with an account of fome general ideas 

' oneleGtricity, attd on electrical atmofpheres furrounding charged 
bodies, 
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bodies, as alfo remarks on improved electrometers ; he then 
relates fome new experiments, and from them deduces fome 
important conelufions. And in this regular and advantageous 
manner he proceeds with the remaining parts of the work, 
to particularife all which would be too long for our’ limits. 
His lordfhip here reduces all electrical attractions and repulfions 
to one plain principle, derived from this conclufion, ‘ that 
when bodies are charged with electricity, it is the particles of 
(circumambient) air being electrified, that conftitutes the elec- 
trical atmofphere which exifts around thofe bodies.? The na» 
ture of a ftriking diftance is then explained, and ¢ the rea- 
fons why prominent metallic points tend gradually to uns 
eleftrify the charged bodies (whether pofitive or negative) 
with which they are connected, and of the reafon why round 
metallic bodies do not.’ 


¢ From the above-mentioned confiderations, that all electrical 
atmofpheres confift of electrified air; and that the electrical den- 
fity of all fuch atmofpheres increafes, when the diftance from the 
charged body is decreafed ; it is eafy to underftand, what the na- 
ture of a firiking diftance, is ; 

¢ For a body whieh is electrified, becomes capable of difchargs 
ing its electricity with an explofion, upon 2 conduéting body, of 
any given termination, placed within its electrical atmofphere, at 
any given diftance from it; when the denfity of the electricity, 
contained in that electrical atmofphere, is fufficient to render thae 
electrical atmofphere, a fudden conductor of electricity to that 
given diftance from the charged body. 

¢ Becaufe the air (like any other non-conduétor) will, by be- 
ing very powertully electrified either in plus or in minus, become 
(on the external furface of the particles that compofe it) a con- 
ductor of an electrical charge. 

¢ From the above-mentioned confiderations, that all eleétrical 
atmofpheres confit of electrified air, and that the ele¢trical denfit 
of all fuch atmofpheres decreafes, when the diftance from the 
charged body is increafed ; it is moteover cafy to underftand the 
reafon, why metallic bodies with prominent metallic points will 
part with, or wiil receive, the electrical’ fluid, with a much 
greater degree of facility, than metallic bodies of any other fhape 
whatever.’ 


After purfuing the reafons for this to a confiderable length. 
his lordfhip relates fome ftriking experiments of Mr. Archard’ 


¢ The learned Mr, Archard (of Berlin), as I have lately been 
informed, has made, with a prodigious degree of accuracy, a 
reat number of experiments; in order to determine what were 
the times of difcharge, and the relative quantities of elettricity 
that would be filently difcharged, from an electrified prime con- 
ductor, by means of metallic bodies of different terminations, 
placed at different diftances from that charged body, 


‘ He 
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‘ He made ufe, in one fet of experiments, of an upright cotie’ 
of brafs, whofe vertex was extremely acute; whofe height was 
one inch and an half, and the diameter of whofe bafe was oue 
inch. | 

‘ In a fecond fet of experiments, he made ufe of a flat circular 
plate of brafs, of one inch diameter; upon which plate he 
{crewed at once nine cones : the height of each of thefe nine cones 
was one inch and an half, and the diameter of the bafe of each, 
was about one-twelfth of an inch, . 

¢ In a third fet of experiments, he made ufe of the fame flat 
circular plate of brafs, upon which he {crewed only one of the 
nine cones, jnft mentioned. This come ditfered from the other 
cone that he made wie of in his firft fet of experiments, only in 
one refpect, viz. in being more finely tapered; the diameter of 
its bafe, being only about one-twelfth part of the diameter of the 
bafe of the other cone ; but their heights were equal. 

¢ When Mr. Archard compared the refults of thefe three fets 
of experiments, he found that the fingle point (for fo he calls 
the tapering cone) did filently difcharge, in a given time, 2 
greater quantity of electrical fluid from the charged prime-con- 
ductor, than did, either the other lefs tapering cone, or even 
the nine points that were fixt at once upon the {mall brafs plate ; 
which effect, he fays, appears.to him to be very extraordinary 
indeed. 

‘ But this effect, fingular as it may appear, is evidently a necef= 
fary confequence of the plain principles I have laid down above.” 

In the appendix his lordfhip obviates an objectjgn to ereét- 
ing feveral conduétors on the fame building, that might be 
drawn from hence. 

¢ We have feen, in fection 53, that nine metal points, whicli 
Mr. Archard made ufe of,-did not filently difcharge, -in a given 
time, fo great a quantity of electrical fluid, trom a charged 
prime conductor, as one of the fame nine points (fimilarly ftu- 
ated) did. But, no objection ought to be drawn from thence; 
to the erecting upon a building feveral high and pointed con- 
ductors, as recommended in part 19; inafmuch as Mr Archard’s 
nine points were althoit clofe together, being all nine fixed at 
once upon a {mall circular brafs plate of only one inch diameter. 
Theretore, it is evident, from what is alluded to in § g4 ; that, 
this cafe of the nine points, has no kind of relation to the other ; 
namely,.to that of fingle high and pointed conductors being, 
erected upon different parts of an extenfive building, Le 

In the 6th part it is proved that the denfity of the elec- 
tricity of eleétrical atmofpheres is in thé inverfe ratio of the 
Sqtare of the diftance; the univerfal law by which nature per- 
forms fo many .of her grand operations! — 

In the following parts of the work, the obfervations and con- 
fequencés are equally important and curious, concerning the 
returning firoke, conductors, &c. &t. 
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Vafthrudnifmal, fve Odarum Edde Semundiane una; quam ex Cod. 
‘Membr, Bibliothec. Regia cum Verfione’ Latina, Varietate Lefionum , 

Notis philologico-eriticts, Indiceque Vocum,—-examini fiftit Grimus Jo- 
© Wannis Thorkelin. 4fo. Copenhagen. ' 


rpHE text of this very ancient piece of northern poetry, has here 

been printed from a MS. of the fourteenth century: the va- 
rious readings are collected from four MSS. of later dates. The 
notes contain fometimes critical or philological remarks on the 
Icelandic Janguage ; fometimes illuftrations drawn-from hiftory, 
or from archeology ; fometimes parallelifms, with analogous pa 
fages or selations from Snorro’s Edda, and fometimes even from 
Latin or Greek poets. The editor feemsa zealous aflertor of the 
antiquity of the Runes: she has (ubjoined a critical yocabulary of 
unfrequent Icelandic words, and of unfrequent fignifications of 
words otherwifecommonly ufed. 

Vafthrudnir’s fong or ode, itfelf, is very ancient and difficult : 
it confifts of fifty-five ftanzas, and is now, with four other fongs, 
all the remains of forty-two poems, in which the expeditions made 

Othin in a borrowed. form were celebrated: its contents are as 
follows; Othin wants to.try the wifdom of the giant Vafthrudnir, 
and for this purpofe vifits him under an affumed figure and name. 
The giant, exceedingly confident in his own wildom, enters into 
a difpute with Othin, and agrees, that either of them who fhould 
leave a queftion unanfwered, fhould die. The giant's and Othin’s 
queftions then alternately fucceed each other. They relate to the 
origin of light and day, of night, of the world, of the gods, of the 
prefent celeftial bodies, of earth, of the various feafons, of the tem- 
peratures of air, of man; to the limits between the gods, and mens 
to the refidence and employment of the bleffed, to the ruin of the 
gods, and to the renewal of the world. Vafthrudnir was at laft ut- 
terly at a lofs to fay what it was that Othin had whifpered into the 
ear of his fon Balder, when he burned his corpfe: and of courfe, 
the poor nan-pluffed giant fubmits to be killed, as by agreement. 





— 


La Conjuracion de Catilina y la Guerra de Jugurta por Cayo Saluftio 
Crifpo. 395 Pages in Folio, befides a Preface in five Sheets. En Ma- 
drid. (Spanith.) 


A New Spanifh tranflation of the Works of Salluft, by H.R. H, 
Infant Don Gabriel, whofe Prologo contains an account of his 
defign. 

The Spaniards had already feveral tranflations of Salluft; one by 
Vafco de Guzman, in MS, ijn the library of the Efcurial; another 
by Francifco Vidal y Noya, almoft literally copied from the former, 
and which has gone through three editions ; when it was fucceeded 
by one, made by Manuel Sueiro, printed in 1615, at Antwerp. 

The prefent illuftrious tranflator is for imitating the good Spanith 
writers of the fixteenth century, for preferving their phrafeology 
and turns, and for employing even obfolete Spanifh words, fo they 
prove emphatical and fit for his purpofe; .as Salluft himfelf has dong 
with regard to his Latin diétion. Don Gabriel complains that his 
countrymen (like the writers in feveral other modern languages,) 
Vou, LI. May, 17381. Cc have 
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have by an affected neologifm, rendered many old fignificant Spanith 
expreflions unfathionable and obfolete, which he withes to reftore 
by his example. He has endeavoured to tranflate his author as faith- 
fully as poflible, and even to preferve the ftructure of his periods, 

_ His tranflation is highly efteemed by the Spaniards; the Latin 
text is fubjoined to every page, and printed from the Elzevir edition 
of 1634. Whenever the tranflator deviates from the Elzevir text, 
he founds his correétions on two MSS. in the library of the Efcurial, 
on one in his own library, and on feveral ancient editions, efpecially 
that of 1475. 

The tranflator’s notes are chiefly intended to illuftrate and juftify 
the tranflation to his own countrymen ; ‘and they evince a greater 
degree of erudition and learning, than might be expected in a 

ince. 

PA learned Differtation written by D. Franc. Perez Bayer, on the 
Languageand Alphabet of the Phoenicians, and occafioned by Sal- 
luft’s patlage in Jugurtha, concerning the Leptitans : * Ejus civitatis 
lingua modo converfa connubio Numidarum ; leges cultufque ple- 
raque Sidoniorum,” has had the honour of being fubjoined to this 
tranflation; and deferves to be tranflated from the Spanith into fome 
other language more familiar to the learned. ‘ 

The work is illuftrated and adorned with a variety of excel- 
Jent plates and engravings of coins, feals, antiquities, and a map of 
the coaft of Africa, by D. Juan de Ja Cruz. 








‘Unuterfuchungen iber den Stand der Natur; or, Enquiries into the State of 
Nature. 142 pages. 8vo. Berlin. (Gernian.) 


A Short and ingenious effay, which may be read with pleafure even 


by thofe who would not affent to the main propofitions of the au- 
thor, and to the inferences he draws from them. He begins with 
fketching the ftate of nature according to the oppofite fyftems of 
Hobbes and Puffendorff, and with examining thefe fyftems ; he then 
fhows the infufiiciency of the arguments for the natural fociability of 
man: he queftions whether fympathy be a primitive quality of man 
jn the incorrupt {tate of nature ; but affirms that fympathy is at any 
rate only a fpecies of felf love; and that man is naturally indiffer- 
ent to man. .He enquires how far focialility is founded in the 
frame of human nature : and thinks it founded in it fo far as man, 
when once become acquainted with the advantage of fociety, loves 
it from an inftinctive defire of happmefs ; and that maternal 
Jove in its beginning refults merely from corporeal wants. He 
then modifies his theory of buman nature, by granting that cli- 
mate, food, and ways of living may alter its original difpofition, 
and, by their influence, render man more refemoling the image 
drawn either by Hobbes or Puffendorf; he alfo thinks it a felf- 
evident truth, that. human fouls are originally not all alike. . The 
fiate of nature is, properly fpeaking, only an abttraéct idea or fiction 
convenient for the purpofe of fcientific ducourte. ! 
That main queftion, whether, according to the law of nature, 
right depends on ftrength, he confidently an{wers in the affirm- 
ative, and thinks this pulition both evident and harmlefs from theory 
atid practice. 


Mé- 











Mémoire fur les Effets falutaires de l'Eau de Vie de Genievré dans le 
Pays-Bas, froids, humides, et marécageux, tant eu fante que dans 
la plupart des Incommodités et dans plufieurs Maladies: confirmes par 
l'Experience, et par des Obfervationes multipli¢es; par M, Daignaa. 
8vo. Dunkirk. 


WHEN moderately ufed, Dr. Daignan thinks the liquor here fo 
fofcibly recommended to the inhabitants of tow marfhy coun- 
tries, may be of great ufe and fervice, on various occafions ; efpe- 
cially in cafes of dropfy and of fcurvy: when ufed to excefs, it will 
like hard drinking, and the exceflive or improper ule of every other 
ftrong liquor, prove pernicious and fatal. , , 

A Greadful inftance of the fatal effects of hard drinking, we can- 
not help quoting in Dr. Daignan’s own words. 
_ © Grois Anglois (fays he) pafférent il y a quelques années & Ca- 
Idis, uniquement dans le deflein de boire. Enarrivant, ils donne- 
rent ordre de les fervir fans difcontinuer, réfolus de ne pas quitter la 
table tant qu'ils pourroient y tenir: environ 24 heures aprés, le plas 
fort devint tout-a coup rouge comme une écrevilfe fur toute la fur- 
face du corps; il faigna un peu du nez, et il fe trouva mal. Je fus 
appelé; mon étonnement qui fut extréme, redoubla lor{que je le vis 
devenir tout-a-coup pourpre. I] mourut, 8 heures apres, dans une 
fi grande diffolution, qu’on fut obligé de l’enterrer dans la journée., 








FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


Ueber Natur und Religion, fir die Liebhaber und Anbeter Gattes ; or, On 
Nature and Religion, for the Ufe of Lovers and Worfbippers of the 
Deity; By Henry Sander, Profefar at Carlfruhe. Part I. $v. 
Leipzig. (German.) 

FIVE inftructive eflays on the Oeconomy of Nature; on cold and 

hot Climates; on the Simplicity of Nature; on her perpetual 

A@ivity ; on the deftructive Powers ; and on Beafts of Prey.. All 

thefe fubjeéts are here illuftrated with numerous and entertaining 

obfervations, applied to a variety of inferences. | 


Ofervazioni fulla Natura e fulla Cura della Rabbia, atcompagnate da 
un iftorico e critica tacconto di diverfi Rimedi flati fin qui praticati con- 
tro quéfla Malattia. 12mo. Florence. . 

Dr. Portal’s celebrated Treatile on Madnefs, tranflated into Ita. 
lian. 


Traité contre Amour des Parures et le Luxe des Habits; par t Auteur 
du Traité contre les Danfes & les mauvaifes Chanfons ; feconde Edition, 
augmentée de plufieurs Reflexions importantes. irzmo. Paris, 
Senfible remonftrances againit babits of a foolith vanity and lux. 

ury, often productive of ferious diftreffes, and even of ruin; they 

are chiefly calculated for the perufal of parents, and miftreiles of 
boarding {chools, 


Reponfe d'un Médecin de Paris, & un Médecin de Provence, fur le pree 


tendu Magnctt{me animal de M. Me(met. $8 vo. Paris, 

The author intends to fhow that the extraordinary cures whichs 
according to Mr. Mefmer, were performed by his animal mage 
netiim, may have been produced by the force of a fancy fruck with 
a confident belicf in the miraculous powers of magnetifm, 
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Cours complet de Chimie économique & pratique fur la Manipulation e 


la Fermentation des Vins, divifé par Lecons, &c. Par M. Maupin, 
$wo. Paris. 





j Procédé facile et complet, avec la Legon fur la Grappe & le Probléme fur 
le Tems jufte du Décuvage des Vins, Gc. Par M. Maupin, 8, 
Paris. ‘ 


Probléme fur le Tem: jufte da Décuvcge des Vins, avec'la Selution de ce 
Probléme & un Avis a tous les Proprietatres des Vignes et a tous les Cul- 
tiwateurs en général, fur les Vins, la Vigne, et la Culture des Terres, 
Sve. Paris, 

Three new treatifes on the art of cultivating and treating wines ; 
written by a gentleman of great practice, and generally approved. 


. Eloge de Marie Théréfe, Impératrice, Reine de Hongrie et de Bohéme, 
&c.. Par M.l Abbé Jumel, Vicaire de $. Opportune. 80. Paris, 
Abounding in wit, and fancy, but very deficient in point of tafte, 
and even of grammatical correctnefs. 


Volifiendige Anleitung xu einer f{yftematifchen Pomologie, &c. or, a Com- 
plete Introduétion to a Syftematical Pomology. Part the firft, treating 
of Apples. 29 Sheetsin Folio. Leipzig. (German ) 


The refult of long-continued obfervations and accurate compari- 
fons. The author, Mr. Manger, at Potfdam, has attempted to clafs 
and defcribe all the various fpecies cf apples known to him, accord- 
ing to the method of botanifts. He has ranged them, according to 
their figures, onder three claffes, flat, hyperbolica), and parabolical ; 
whofe denominations he has illuftrated by a copper-plate, and juf- 
tified in the work itfelf, Each clafsis fubdivided into three others, 
The tables exhibit the’ different names, varieties, ftructure, 
leaves; bloffoms, fize, tafte and fme!l, goodnefs and duration, &c, 
of the fruits. The work concludes with the Latin names, and an 
ufeful index of all their German, French, Englith, and Dutch deno- 
minations, 
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 Obfervations on the Dutch Manifefio, addrefed to the Earl of Shel- 
burn. 8vo. 15. Kearfly, 

NLESS the groffeft falfehood or moft ridiculous fubterfuce 

could impofe upon the underftanding of mankind, the Dutch 

Manifefto muft, in every article, lie palpably open to refutation, 

The obfervations, therefore, made by this writer, are equally ob- 

vious and juft. We have only to remarkan erratum in page. 6, 

where, inftead of underfianding, we prefume he meant xnder- 

taking. ; 

Candid Defence of the Character and Conduct of Sir Hugh Pallifer, 
Bart. Vice Admiral of the White. 8v0. 25. Nicoll. 

This pamphlet contains a vindication of fir Hugh Pallifer’s pub- 

- Jic conduét, upon principles and arguments which muft appear fa- 

tisfactory to every impartial reader. The fubjed, however, might 

probably have been placed in a ftronger light, had not the author 

caa- 
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tended to recrimination. Theodium which had been thrown on 
the chara¢ter of this gallant officer is, we believe, now moftly 
diffipated, in the public opinion, and we doubt not that it would 
afford general fatisfaction to fee him again called forth to the fer- 
vice of his country, in times when fo much might be expected 
from his diftinguifhed bravery and abilities. 


A Leiter to the Earl of Darnley, on the State of the Poor ina Ire- 
land. 80. 1s. Payne. 

The humane and fenfible author of this Letter, Mr. Tighe, 
draws a ftrong reprefentation of the prefent neglected flate of the 
Irifh poor, and of the obligation upon the public to afford them 
a competent fupport. For this purpofe he urges the expediency 
of a tax upon abfentees; and, as the moft honourable foundation 
for fuch a meafure, propofes that a petition, figned by fome of 
the principal abfentees, fetting forth their wifhes to contribute to 
the maintenance of the poor of that country, and praying that 
one fhilling in the pound be paid out of the clear profits of every 
eftate the property of any perfon refiding in another country, be 
prefented to the Irifh legiflature. Nothing, certainly, is more 
reafonable, than that thofe who, by living abroad, avoid all op- 
portunities of exercifing private charity to the Irifh poor, fhould, 
by a tax, contribute to their maintenance, 


FA, ee ee 


Syapathy. 4 Poem. 4to. 25. 6d.- Cadell. 


In this Poem there are many indifputable marks of genius ; 
the author, whoever he is, (for there is no name in the title-page) 
feems to be a man of a humane and benevolent difpofition, with 
fine and tender feelings, which he has expreffed in very elegant 
and harmonious numbers, A plaintive and elegiac ftrain runs 
through the whole, which is not.ill adapted to the fubje@t. The 
following little incident of the hermit and his dog is prettily re- 
lated, and will give our readers a proper idea of this performance, 


¢ In life’s fair morn, I knew an aged feer, 
Who fad and lonely patt his joylefs year ; 
Betray’d, heart-broken, from the world he ran, 
And fhunn’d, oh dire extreme, the face of man ; 
Humbly he rear’d his hut within the wood, 
Hermit his beard, a hermit’s was his food, 
Nitch’d in fome corner where the gelid caves 
With chilling drops the rugged rockitone laves ; 
Hour after hour, the melancholy fage, 
Drop after drop to reckon, would engage 
The ling’ring day, and trickling as they fell, 
A tear went,with them to the narrow well. 
Then thus he moraliz’d as flow it paft, 
‘¢ This brings me nearer Lucia than the laft ; 
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And this, now fireaming from the eye,” faid he, 
** Oh, my lov’d child, will bring me nearer thee.® 

¢ When firft he roam’d, his dog with anxious care, 
His wandring’s watch’d, as emulous to fhare ; 
In vain, the faithful brute was bid to go, 
Vain fought the fage a folitary WOE ; _ 
The pilgrim paus’d, th’ attendant dog was near, 
Slept at his feet, and caught the falling tear ; 
Up rofe the pilgrim, up the dog would rife, 
And every way to win a matter tries. 
6¢ Then be it fo. Come, faithful fool,” he faid; 
One pat encourag’d, and they fought the thade ; ; 
An unfrequented thicket foon they found, 
And both repos’d upon the leafy ground ; 
Mellifluous murm’rings told the fountains nigh, 
Fountains, which well a pilgrim’ s drink fupply. 
And thence, by many a labyrinth it led, 
Where ev’ry tree beflow’d an evening bed ; 
Skill’d in the chace the faithful creature brought 
Whate’er at morn or moon light courfe he caught ; 
But fofteit pity gave the faze t toall, 
Nor faw unwept his dumb affociates fall. 
He was, in footh, the gentlett of his kind, 
And though a hermit had a focial mind : 
*¢ And why, faid he, mu man fublift by preys 
Why ftop yon melting mufic on the {pray ? 
Why, when affail’d by pa and hunter’s cry, 
Muit half the barmlefs race in terror fly ? 
Why mutt we work of innocence the woe? 
Sull fhall this bofom throb, thefe eyes o’erilow. 
A heart too tender, here from man retires, 
A heart that aches if but a wren expires.’’ 
Thus liv’d the mailer good, the fervant true 
Till to its God the mutter’s {pirit flew ; 
Befide a fount which daily water gave, 
Stooping to drink, the pilgri m found a grave ; 
All in ther Fy 55 {tream his garments (pread, 
And dark, damp verdure ill cancedd a head ; 
Crouch’d he th é€ water the furvivot ftood, lal 
Sick’ hing with ferrow, and rejecting food, 
The faithful fervant from that fatal day 
Watch’d the lov , corp! feand piteous pin’d away ; 
Five sights he fill’d the foreft with his maan, 
Five nights he join’d the pafting fpectre’s groan ; 
At length the fcreech ou | fapping, boded deat hy 
‘And foon the fervant yielded up his breath: 
His head’ upon his matter’s cheek was found, 
While the obfructed waters mourn’d arotind.’ 


There is another affecting flory, in the fecond book, pot in- 
fexior to this, of an n unhappy maniac who threw herfelf into the 
TiVEr j 
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sivet; @ pitying paffenger rufhes in to her relief, and perifhe® 
- with her; on which the poet makes the following reflection» 
which is truly pathetic : 


* And lives the man, oh Nature, tell me where, 
Whofe rebel bofom knows no triumph here ; 
Whofe coward cheek no tinge of honour feels, 
Flufh’d with no pride at what the Mufe reveals ? 
Lives there, who all unconfcious could have ftood 
To fee the vi€tim buffet with the flood ? 

If fuch a man, if fuch a wretch there be, 
‘Thanks to this aching heart, I am not he.’ 


After a view of the above-quoted paffages it would be unne™ 
ceflary to recommend to our readers a perufal of the whole poem” 


The World as it Goes: exemplified in the Charadters of Nations, 
States, Princes, Sc. 4to. .25.6d. Fielding, 

This is nothing more than a ftale repetition of that fpecies of 
wit (if it may be fo called), which has lately appeared in all the 
news-papers, and confifts only in applying certain paflages of our 
own poets, ancient and modern, to living characters. A fhort 
fpecimen may fuffice to determine the merit of this performance. 


‘BAR—N D—MSD—LE, 
‘ I do remember an apothecary, 
In tatter’d weeds, with overwhelming brows, 
Culling of fimples : meagre were his looks ; 
Sharp mifery had worn him to the bones. Shak{p, 


‘Mr. POY N—Z. 


‘ My hounds are bred out cf the Spartan kind, 
So flew’d, fo fanded, and their heads are hung 
With ears that fweep away the morning dew ; 
Crook-knee’d, and dew-lap’d, like Theffalian bulls ; 
Slow in purfuit, but match’d in mouth like bells, 
Each under each. A cry more tuneable 
Was never hallo’d to, nor cheer’d with horn, Ibid, 


‘Sirk G—Y C—P—R. 
¢ I am your fpaniel; and, Demetrius, 
The more you beat me, I will fawn on you, Ibid, 


‘D—— of GR—F——N. 


¢ Who would give a bird the lie, tho’ he cry cackow never fo? 
Ibid, 










































‘Sir T. FR——D. 


‘ An oath is a recognizance to heaven, 
Binding us over in the courts above 
‘To plead to the indiétment of our crimes, 


That thofe who ’feape this world fhould fuffer there.’ 
Southern, 
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This borrowed fatire requires very little ingenuity, however’ 
well executed ; and if bunglingly performed, as in the pre: 
fent cafe, is a miferable employment. B—n D~—e happens, 
unfortunately, to be na more like the apothecary in Romeo and 
Juliet, than the author of this work is like the great writer from 
whom he has quoted the lines; and Shakfpeare’s defcription of 
the hounds may be applied with as much propriety to any other 
fportfman as, to Mr.’Poyii-z; and yet for a heap of fimilar paf- 
fagesthus patched together, we are charged by the bookteller 
half a crown, though they are not all together worth two pence. 
Such, notwithftanding, is the prefent reigning and fafhionable 
tafte for perfonal abufe, that we fhould not be furprifed to hear, 
in a few weeks, that this very dull piece of malignity had paffed 
through feveral editions. 


- Satirical Ballads, €Sc. on the Times. ‘8v0. zd. Afperne. 


A two-penny touch on the times, and, dike the times, very poor 
and bad indeed ! 
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Philofophical Inquiries into the Laws of Animal Life. Chap. III. 
By Hugh Smith, M.D. 4to. 15.. L. Davis. 


In the prefent chapter Dr. Smith makes a variety of obferv- 
ations, tending to elucidate, by an application to natural phe- 
nomena, the principles on which his inquiries are founded. As 
we are not yet acquainted with the. whole of the doétor’s theo- 
retical fyftem, it may be fufficient to obferve, that he profecutes 
his Inquiries, if not with a force of conviction perhaps unattain- © 
able in thofe fubjects, at leaft with fuch arguments and remarks 

‘as evince his own ingenuity. 


Cafes of Infan:ty, the Epilep{y, Hypochondriacal Affection, Hyfreric 
Paffion,.and Nervous Diforders, fuccefsfully treated. By William 
Perfect, Surgeoz. 800. 35. fewed. Dodfley. 

Mr. Perfeé begins with recitiny five cafes of infanity, which 
were all cured, not by one uniform method, but fometimes by 
evacuations, and fometimes by opiates, &c. according to the par- 
ticular circumflances of the patient. He next relates two cafes of 
epilepfy ; the former of which was cured by an electary of bark 
and fteel, with a feton between the fhoulders ; and the latter by a 
ftrong decoction of the bark and valerian, with the aflittance alfo 
efateton. Sub‘equent to thele cafes we meet with three of the 
hypochondriac afection, which were cured chiefly by the bark, and 
tincture of fteel, with warm pediluvia, and opiates occafionally. 
The foregoing cafes are fucceeded by five of the. hyferic, paffion, 
which were cured by antifpafinodics, opiates, and the chalybeate 
tincture. | 

The author afterwards recites niné cafes of nervous diforders, 
which were fucceféfully treated, chiétly by the acid elixir of vitriol, 
with opiates‘occafionally. Mr, Perfect has fubjoinel an pets 
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of feveral mifcellaneous cafes, fimilar to one or other of the fpe- 

cies above mentioned, and which appear to have been treated ju- 

dicioufly. . 

Ob/ervations on the Poifonous Vegetables which are either Indigenous 
in Great Britain, or Cultivated for Ornament. By B. Wilmer, 
Surgeon. 8vo. 2s. Longman. 

The author of this treatife, Mr. Wilmer, furgeon, of Coven- 
try, divides the vegetable poitons into two claffes ; in the former 
of which he includes fuch as. may excite maniacal fymptoms, or 
act by a foporiferous quality ; and in the latter, thofe which pro- 
duce convulfive motions. The vegetables comprifed in one clafs 
are the hyofcyamus niger, belladonna, napellus czruleus, cyno- 
cranbe, ftramonium, cicuta major, agaricus mufcarius, fungus 
piperatus. In the other clafs are the oenanthe crocata, cicuta 
aquatica, and lauro-cerafus. Of all thofe plants Mr. Wilmer 
gives a diftinét botanical defcription, accompanied with their 
Englith names, and with feveral obfervations on their effects, as 
well as the means of counteracting their poifonous qualities. The 
treatife is undoubtedly ufeful for thofe who are defirous of inform- 
ation on the fubject. 


An Effay on Culinary Poifoas. &vo. 1s. Kearfly. 

In this pamphlet we are prefented with an account of the poi- 
fon of the lauro-cerafus, hemlock, mufhrooms, copper-vefiels, 
{alt of lead, brown earthen ware, &c. To the detail of thefe 
articles are added remarks on the adulteration of bread and flour, 
on water, rain water, inow water, {pring water, ftagnant water, 
pump water, Thames and New River water, with the methods 
by which water may be obtained in its greateft purity. 

There have been innumerable inflances of the pernicious effects 
of copper veffels, and other articles of a deleterious kind, ufed in 
the kitchen. We are daily expofed to the moft fubtle and violent 
poifons in nature, by the ignorance and carelefinefs of our fer- 
vants. ‘This tract is therefore defigned to guard people againit 
thefe difaiters. And, inthis view, we apprehend, it deferves the 
attention of every family. ; 

A Treatife on the Gonorrhea. By Peter Clare, Surgeou. t2mo. 

I Se Cadell. 

In this Treatife, which contains a brief account of the reme- 
dies in ule for the cure of the venereal difeafé, from its firft ap- 
pearance in Europe, Mr. Clare recommends the method lately 
introduced of curing the gonorrhoea by injections, as being a prace 
tice not only perfectly fate, but the moit expeditious and agree- 
able. Itis adviiéd to ufe, firft, injections of oil, and afterwards 
vitriolic injections. 

A foort Enquiry into the Merit of Solvents, fo far at it may be ne- 
ceffary 10 compare them with the Operation of Lithotomy, By 
Jere Whitaker Newman. 8ve. 15.6d. Dodfley. 

Ia the enquiry, Mr. Jere Whitaker Newman, examines the 
ceneral effects of felvent medicines on the ftone in the bladder, 
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with the view.of determining whether the ufe of interna] reme~ 
dies, or lithotomy, be the method of cure moft advifeable. He 
ftates the various circumftances of each with Judgment and fide- 
lity, and delivers his opinion, by rational arguments, in favour 
of the manual operation. 


Ny in OP es ete ae 


A New Tranflation of the Fir Epifile of Paul the Apofile to the 
Theffalonians. By Gilbert Wakefield, B. 4. 8vo. 6d. Johnfon. 

This piece is prefented to the public asa fpecimen of an in- 
tended verfion of the New Teftament, with notes. The tranf- 
lation is literal, and the notes of the critical kind. The au- 
thor feems to be well qualified for a work of this nature ; but 
by attempting to give us~a tranflation of the whole New Tef- 
tament, he will certainly encounter more difficulties, than he 
can proper furmount. ‘There are a thoufand paflages, which 
have baffled the fagacity of all preceding commentators; and 
a wife man in fuch an undertaking will proceed (as our-author 
fays) leifurely, and with the greateft deliberation. The fol- 
lowing is one of thofe difficulties, to which we allude: To ux 
Srsoatsh uxt WAsovertey ey Tw Weeywary To aceAPoarts. 1t Thef. 
iv. 6, We ingenuoufly confefs we do not underitand this paf- 
fage ; and we derive no fatisfaction from this verfion: * That 
no one overreach and be greedy againft his brother, in s4is mat- 
ter, becaufe the Lord is the avenger of all /uch things.” The 
context,relates to incontinence ; but this verfe in the tranflation 
does not.feem to have any reference to that fubject. 


The Protefiant Preacher. Being a fele Collection of Sermons and 
Difcourfes. 2 vols. 8vo. 105, in Boards. Richardfon and Ur- 
quhart, . 

This appears to be a judicious collefion. The editor has 
excluded all fpeculative and controverfial difcourfes ; and admitted 
only fuch as-are plain and practical, and of univerfal import- 
ance. The divines, from whofe works they are felected, are 
fome of the moft eminent, that have appeared in this kingdom, 
either in the church, or among the diflenters! Tillorfon, Butler, 
Sherlock, Atterbury, Blackall, Leighton, Fleetwood, Clarke, 
Swift, Seed, Sterne, Leechman, Doddridge, Willis, Fofter, 
Farquhar, Price, and Jennings. | 

As we are toid, in the title-page, that this publication will 
contain * feveral valuable originals,’ we fuppofe, that the editor 
intends to favour the public with a much larger fyitem of divinity, 
than thefe two volumes. 


The Sabbath., A Sermon preached at Whitetiall, and before the Un'- 
werfity of Oxtord, #y Benjamin Kennicott, D, D, §vo. 1s. 
Rivington, 

In this difcourfe, and in a Dialogue which ig fubjoined, the 
author fhews, that God at the creation commanded a ieventh day 
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to be kept holy by all mankind ; that a weekly fabbath was pro” 
bably obferved by the patriarchs, and upon the firft day of their 
week ; that a fabbath was obferved by the Jews, before they 
came to Sinai (Exod. xvi.) and upon the feventh day, the day 
of their Egyptian deliverance ; that it was awfully reinforced, 
and inferted among thofe commandments, which were the great 
charter of their religion, and-by obedience to which they were to 
hold poffeffion of Paleftine ; that they reforted always (John xviii, 
20.) on that day to their fynagogues in every city, to hear the 
law of Mofes, and to join in divine.worfhip; that when the na- 
fional fabbath of the Jews.ceafed, the Chriftian fabbath took 
place, and the firft day of the week, on accoynt of the refurrec- 
tion of Chrift, was obferved by the Chriftians; but that no one 
particular day was commanded in the New Teftament, becaufe 
one and the fame day (on account of the diurnal rotation of the 
earth) could not be obferved by all nations at the fame time; fo 
that one day in feven was all that could be intended ; and that 
this portion of time ought to be kept facred by all Chriftians to 
the end of the world. ; . | 
This is a ufefuldifcourfe, afcertaining the divine origin of the 
fabbath, on fcriptural authority, and recommending its obferye. 
ance on rational principles, without any tincture of puritanifm. 


Two Sermons. 1. At St. Bridget’s Church, in Eafter-week, 1780. 
II. At St. Pau¥s Cathedral, September 2, 1770. By Eaft 
-Apthorp, D.D.- 4to. 15, Law. 


In the firft difcourfe the author gives an account of the origin 
of fome of the charitable foundations in London, and fhews their 
utility: from thence he takes occafion to recommend them to the 
patronage and protection of the public. 

The fecond fermon confifts of feafonable reflections on the fire 
of London in 1666, from thefe words of Habakkuk, * In wrath 
wemember mercy,’ fhewing the good effects, which Providence 
educed from that terrible calamity, and pointing out the mof 

racticable methods of preferving the metropolis as perfect in its 
interior {trength, as it isin beauty. Thefe methods are reftrain- 
ing the exceflive- enlargement of the city, expenfive pleafures, 
luxury, proftitution, and the number and frequency of our pub- 
dic executions ; and, on the contrary, promoting the influence of 
religious principles, 
A Sermon, preached at the Parifhb-church of Tring, Hertfordthire, 
"on Wednefday, Feb. 21, 1781, dcing the Day appointed. to be 
obferved as a Day of Fafting. Fy John Dupré, 4. Me Ato. 
1s. Rivington. 

The author of this difcourfe, in an animated ftyle, reprefents 
the national advantages we have enjoyed, the licentioufnets of our 
morals, the awful examples, which we have before us in the fub- 
verfion of many ancient kingdoms, and the duty of every indi- 
vidual at this important crifis, —His text is Zeph, ii, 1, 2. 
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4 Sermon preached at the Cathedral of Sarum, on Wednefday, Feb, 
-21,,1781. Being the General Faft. By Walter Kerrich, 4. M. 
4to. 1s. Wilkie. ;' | 
From the general oeconomy of Providence towards nations, in 
difpenfing his judgments, according to their moral charaéter, the 


author very properly infers the neceffity of our fertous contrition 
and amendment. ‘The vices, with which he thinks we are par- 


ticularly chargeable, are, the violation of the Sabbath, luxury, 
‘and calumny. . 


The Hypocritical Faft, with its Defign and Confequences. A Ser- 
mon preached on Wednefday, Feb. 21, 1781, in Norwich. By 
R. David. 80. 6d. Buckland. 

A bold, or rather an impudent, invective againtt defpotic kings, 
iniquitous minifters, and venal parliaments, founded on the ftory 
of Ahab and Jezebel proclaiming a faft, and feizing the vineyard 
of Naboth. 


Unity of Faith, Righteoufnefs of Life, and Obedience to the Civil 
Power recommended in a Sermon preached at the Cathedral of 
Worcefter, oz Wednefday, Feb. 21, 1781, being the General 

+ Faft. By James Stillingfleet, 4. M. 8vo0. 6d. Rivington, 
The purport of this difcourfe is to fhew, that unity of Faith 

[in eppofition to Arianifm, Socinianifm, &c.] righteoufnefs of 

hfe, and obedience to the civil power, are the beft means of pre- 

ferving the peace of our Jerufalem.— This difcourfe is more pro- 
perly calculated for a country audience, than a critical reader. 


Zhe Government of God over Nations thankfully acknowledged in bis 
humbling the Rebellious and protecting his People. A Sermon, oc- 
cafioned by the Repulfe of the French and Rebels before Savannah, 
in Georgia, October 9, 1779. By John Joachim Zubly, D. D. 
Svo. Printed at Charies-town, Carolina. : 
What we have faid of the foregoing article is all that can be 

faid of this. 


CONTROVERSIAL. 


A Word to Mr, Madan, or Free Thoughts on his late celebrated 
D fence of Polygamy. 8vo. 1s. Buckland. 

The author of this piece has amufed himfelf with a little rail- 
lery on the libidinous fyftem, propofed by the-author of The- 
lyphthora. beret 

-The following remark is certainly juft; but as it is of a ferious 
caft, itis introduced in a note. , 

_» However agreeable it may be, asit moft certainly is, both to 
the law of nature and the law of God, that every man whether 
married or unmarried, fhould be obliged to maintain thofe whom 
he feduces, yet that a man becaufe he has feduced fifty or a 
hundred poor thoughtlefs girls, fhall be obliged to make them all 
his wives, or havea right to keep them all for life in durance vile, 
provided he allows them bread and water fo as to prevent bce 
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‘flarving, or turn them over to flarvation when grown old, thould 
they happen to difoblige him, or to have them hanged, thould 
they prefume to elope from him, and enter inta.other connections 
by which they might become ufeful to fociety, though he held a0 
matrimonial commerce with them himfelf—are ideas more worthy 
a brute than aman. And yet this is the actual.fcheme, as any 
one may be convinced that will take the pains to read bis tedious 
performance, of this patron jand protector of friendlefs inaa- 
cence !’ : 

Thelyphthora is an excellent fubje& for a writer of humour, 
and would afford admirable {cope for wit, either in a pamphles, 
or a dramatic entertainment, In the latter, the hero of the 
piece, that is, the polygamift, may be introduced with fix or 
feven wives in fucceflion. The firlt, we may fuppofe a woman 
of virtue and honour, deferted and abufed; the fecond ma 
torment him with her jealoufy, and perpetual complaints of his 
coldnefs and inattention; the third may run him in debt; the 
fourth fcold him; the fifth beat him ; and the fixth cuckold him. 
This will be only a proper chaftifement for his folly, or poetical 
jutice for violating his firft engagement, and attempting to keep 
a feraglio, : 


Remarks on Thelyphthora. ‘By James Penn, Vicar of Clavering. 
Sve. 15.6d. Bladon. 


This writer is diffufe and volatile, and a little whimfical in his 
flyle and manner; but makes fome jut obfervations on the fubje& 
of polygamy, particularly on the abfurd argument, which the 
author of ‘lhelyphthora has deduced from the prattice of the 
Jewith patriarchs and kings. Thefe pretended /acads; as he fully 
fhews, were guilty of many flagrant immoralities, and their au- 
thority ean ‘be no precedent for us. * Many of their actions 
added no dignity to human nature, and were no ornament to 
their religious profeffion, Their characters were ftained with 
vices and crimes, which an immoral Chriftian could nor repeat 
without horror.’,— The multitude of their wives is’ mentioned not 
as an example of imitation, but probably, ‘ to excite the deteftation 
of acrime, accompanied with fuch a fcene of complicated diftré{s 
and wretchednefs.’ ' 


Thelyphthora ; or, a Treatie on Female Ruin. Vol. III. Sve. 
55. boards. Dodfley. 


In this volume the author.fhews, ‘ by what means and by wheat 


degrees the laws of Jehovah concerning marriage have been op- 


pofed and abrogated, and a new fyftem invented and eftablifhed 
by Chriftian churchmen.’ This chapter takes up 2c0 pages, 
and chiefly confifts of extracts from the fathers, and the decrees 
of popes, councils, and fynods, with refped .to virginity, ae- 
libacy, marriage, &c. Here. the author has very properly ex- 


pofed.the abfurdities, which have been introduced and {upported 
under the appearance of religion, 
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He then proceeds to point out * the true origin and neceffity df 
marriage ceremonies,” 

It is owing, he fays, to our following the popifh plan, that we 
‘make the marriage-ceremony what it 1s not, and do not make 
sparriage itfelf what it really is. 

‘ The fimple inftitution of heaven would have been as fufficient 
‘to have bound the parties to each other at this hour, as it was in 
the-days of innocence, had not the corruption of human nature 
deftroyed the influences of juftice, mercy, and truth within the 
human foul. The adventitious circumftances of human ceremony, 
on this account, became neceflary ; and, as the world increafed, 
and villainy of all kinds increafed, the means of fecurity againft 
it has at all times exercifed the invention of the Jegiflature, and 
employed the vigilance of the executive power, in order to ob~ 
viate the mifchievous effects of it. 

¢ But what a ftrange thing would it_be to hear, that a bond, 
on paper, ftamped with a ftamp of fuch a value, and fealed and 
-delivered in the prefence of witneffes, and not the {um of money 
lent, raifed the duty in the obligor’s confcience to pay it? and 
what aconfcience muft that man have, who looks upon an out- 
ward fecurity as the only reafon for acknowledging a juft debt? 
yet this is the language ef mankind with refpect to marriage ; the 
debt of juftice, arifing from the command of God, is all eafily 
fet alide, and nothing is looked upon as obligatory but the out- 
ward bond.’ , 

This example is not applicable to the bond of matrimony. It 
is very evident, that a married man’s giving his hand to a fecond 
wife, while the firft is living, and undivorced,, is like a man’s 
felling his eftate which he had already fold. It is improbable he 
fhould be bound in duty, or juftice, to difpofe of his perfon and 
his affections, which were difpoted of before. 

Inthe conclufion of this volume isa Letterto Mr. Hill, the 
author of * The Bleflings of Polygamy,’ exprefling much difplea- 
fure at his publication, aud iome contempt for his animad- 
verfions, 


The Cobler’s Letter to the Author of Thelyphthora, intended as a 
Supplement to Mr. ill’s Addrefs, intitled, ** The Bleffings of Po- 
hygamy.”  Svo.- 1s. Mathews, : ‘ 
The auther of Thelyphthora had applied the proverb, ‘ Ne 

futor yltra crepidam,’ to Mr. Hill; becaute that gentleman owned 

he did not underfland Hebrew. In this Letter he therefore hu- 
mouroufly ftyles himfelf the Cobler; and retaliates on his old 
friend, with a good deal of ironical feverity ; and particularly at 
the conclufion, where he makes a comparifon between the The- 
lyphthorian fyitem, and_the celeftial bed of the celebrated Dr. 
Graham. | 


M I S- 








MISCELLANEOUS. | 
Metempfychofis, or the Tranfmigration of Souls 4to, 25, 6d 


Kearfly. 


Amongft all the low and unmeaning trafh which has paffed 
in review before us for fome yéars, we have not met with fifty- 
two pages of more miferable and unintelligible nonfenfe than is 
contained in this pamphlet. We defy any of our readers to 
underftand or decypher the following paflage, which he will 
find in the eighteenth page, and may ferve as a fpecimen of the 
work. s 

¢ Orpheus fet cabbage plants adancing. The tradition is au- 
thentic ; but the corollary, an egregious blunder. The world 
has ftamped a bigotted refpect on this practitioner’s abilities, 
and the rifing generation—excellent claffics, but poor adepts in 
{cepticifm—feem quietly difpofed to let him wear the laurel withe 
oyt afcrutiny. The dottrine of inanimate and torpid matter be- 
ing firft unanimoufly feouted, nothing remains on the mufician’s 
fide, but that he fiddled an Anno Mundi reel, and that—to the 
credit of their harmonious intelligence—the heathen tranfmutates 
of virgin boys and girls fhuffled away the clods adhefive to their 
vegetable exiftence, and footed it ‘by inclination.” His kit muk 
be allowed fome merit from its antiquity, which I fhall leave to 
be decided on virtuofo principles. —Having thus importantly pafled 
cen{ure on his good report, it would be unjutt to hide the fairer 
traits which brighten up his fecondary character. I mét him, on 
my volatile promenade along the Hay-market, arm in arm with 
his reftored Eurydice. Still harping on the mifchievous effects of 
looking back, he feemed determined to adopt the wifer plan of 
exchanging only fide-glances of conjugal affection, and, in cone 
formity with the propofed amendment, kept minuet-time with 
the progreflive paces of his charmer. Signor and lady G———f, 
the matrimonial Renates I {peak of, detained me many a tedious 
minute with opera concerns: they {pared me, to be fure, a world 
of pain, which I muft have employed on ftri€tures on Italian ani- 
mation: having convinced me that V--tris had been a refident 
in the Apollo Belvidere, that Sl--gfby was the nimble-footed. Mer- 
cuty, B-ccelli the Venus de Medicis, and S--tini the Syren with 
whom Ulyfies would have compromifed for his fang-froid, they 
concluded by afluring me, that had been the noifiett of thofe 
hungry maftiffs which preyed on Scylla’s entrails. Quitting my 
‘valuable co-renafcents, whom J had courteoufly attended in. a. 
to-and-fro direction, I heard a voice exclaiming Hip, on t’other 
fide the way; I had no fhare, however, in the fummons, for 
C-lm-n, in whom I recognifed the features of my {chool-com- 
companion Terence, anfwered Halloo! juft from my elbow, 
Studious to know the author of the firft laconic falutation, I 
crofied directly to the Little Theatre, and found F—te’s fpirit 
almoft evaporated in the perfon of a fractured play-bill of the laf 


year. 
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year. My vifit cheared him, fpite of his. bruifes—his humour 
feemed to feel new life—‘* Thou fee’ft me haftening” faid he, 
4¢ by piece-meal, to a fecond funeral ; and yet, how Bey is the 
preface to my departure! G——ck and Q—n have been dif- 

ed of much more eligibly.” ‘ Where?” added I. ** Con- 
jundtively with H--d-ri-n,” refumed, the broken-hearted hu- 
mourit, ‘* while I fhall, in another life, perhaps, be fentenced 
either to pafte the bills which dramatife my own productions, 
or, in the figure of a fweeper, clear the ftage for the appearance 
of thofe comedians whofe eftablifhment has been originally ow- 
ing to myfelf.” I counfelled him to hope for better days; and, 
. after repeated affurances that the reputation of his fucceflor muft 
advance him to a more honourable department, left the penanced 
fufferer in the ideal blifs of animating the fet fortuna domis, 
which Mr. C— had modeftly infcribed to his remembrance.’ 

The reft of this sperfpanavee 1s entirely of a piece with the 
above quotation, and can only tend to prove how a good fubject 
may fatter in the hands of un ignorant and tedious writer. ° 





Obfervations on converging Series, occafioned by Mr. Clarke’s Tran/- 
.. bation of Mr. Lorgna’s Treatise on the fame Subje&. By John 
Landen, F. R.S. 4te. 2:5. Nourfe. 


¢ It having been afferted that the method exhibited in Mr 
Lorgna’s Differtation on Converging Series, is not only entirely 
new, but much more general than any other which has hitherto 
appeared on the fubject ; 1 with the intelligent analyft to recolle& 
the contents of the Mathematical Diffirtations of my deceafed 
friend, Mr. Thomas Simpfon, wherein is pointed out, a very 
ready method wether the fums of a great number of fuch 
feries, comprehending, at leaft, all that can be done by the 
method exhibited with /o much oftentation in the tranflation of Mr. 
Lorgna’s book. ide, 

‘ Mr.-Simpfon having not given a full explanation of the me- 
thod I allude to, by .a formmaljand diffafe application of it, in the 
fummation of particular feries, I intend to explain it farther, and 
10 endeavour to fhew, that, asit is not lefs general, it is alfo not 
lefs elegant (indeed I efteem it much more fo) than Mr. Lorg- 
ma’s boaffed method.’ i 

Accordingly, Mr. L. has here deduced the fame formule from 
the method of Mr. Simpfon as are delivered in the work of Mr. 
Lorgna; but whether of the two methods is the more fimple, muft 
be left to every perion to determine for himfelf. - , 
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